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The history of a man who for filty years or 
more occupied a somewhat prominent position 
among the ancient *Merchants of Sulem, may 
not, in this connection, be uninteresting or un- 
profitable, 
rials for it are not as ample as could te desir- 


At this distance of time, the mate- 


ed; yet, by combining the scattered fragments 
which are found in Felt’s Annals, Public Ree- 
ords of Salem, Bentley’s History, Upham’s 


Witchcraft, Massachusetts Historical Collee- 
| 


! 


family papers and traditions, something like a 


tions, Ilistories of Massachusetts, and ancient 


*Among the Salem Merchants, who appear to 
have been prominent when Puilip English flourished, 
judging by papers in the English Family, were Col. 
Turner, Benj. Marston, James Lindall, Timothy Lin- 
dall, Thomas Plaisted, John Higginson, Stephen Se- 


wall, Benj. and Wm. Pickman, Thos. Ellis, John | 


Pickman, Wm. Bowditch, Wm. Pickering, Benja- 
min, William, John, and Samuel Browne. There 
also appear a few papers bearing the name of Rich- 


ard Derby, most probably the grandson of the mer- | 


chant Roger Derby of 1671. 
Among the Salem Merchants from about 1640 to 


Novembe 


COLLECTIONS 


THE 


INSTITUTE. 


5. 


No. 


r, 1859. 


"rounded sketch can be made. Ae a sinall con- 
| tribution to the Commercial [istory of Salem 
—a work which needs to be written—it may 
| prove not unserviceable, 
Philip English was a native of the Isle of 
| Jersey—the deseendant of French Huguenots, 
| who sought a refuge in that island. Such at 
least is the tradition in his family. His true 
/name was not Philip English, but PaAilippe 
L' Anglois, which, however, suffering ‘a sea 
change’ by transportation to New England, 
| became Philip English, by which name he is 
known, and which he himeelf finally adopted. 
His baptismal certificate, which has been pre- 
served, reads thus :— 
t'Extrat du Livre des 


Baptessme de 





[TRANSLATION ] 


+Extract from tbe Baptismal Register of the 
Church of Trinity Parish, in the Isle of Jersey.”’ 

“Phillipe Son of Jean L’Anglois, was baptized the 
30th day of June, inthe Year One Thousand Six 
Hundred aud Fifty One—presented tor Holy Bap- 
tism by Sir Phillipe De Carteret, Chevalier, Lord of 
St. Quan [Ovan] and Madame his wife—given by 
| copy [or duplicate] by me. 
J. DOREY, See’y.” 
This Sir Philip Carteret sprang from the Carterets 
of the Seignory of Carteret in Normandy, who for- 
| feited their estates there in Henry 2d’s reign, by 


adherence to the Crown of England, and were there- 


1670, certainly, Capt. Geo. Corwin (Curwin) stands | fore granted lands and offices in the Island of Jer- 
prominent, and one of his Account Books, kept with sey, and were distinguished for their services by 
great neatness, is stillextaut, and in the possession | land and sea to the Crown and Country. The Sir 
of a descendant. i Phillipe Da Carteret, mentioned above, was grand- 


40 
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L’ Eglisse dela Paroisse De La Trinite En 
Liisle de Jersey, 

** Phillipe fils de Jean L’ Anglois, fut Baptize 
Le 30e Jour de Juin En L’an Mille six Cents 
Cinguante un—presente au Se Baptessme par 
Messire Phillipe de Carteret, Cheualier, Seigne- 
ur de St Ouan & Madame Sa Femme—donne 
par Cupie par moy. 


, 


J. Dorey, Sectr.’ 


There isa tradition in one branch of the! 


family, that he was the only son of a Hugue- 
not Chevalier—that he came to New England 


father to the Sir Phillipe De C., who in 1651, was 
Gov. of Mt. Orgueil Castle in the Isle of Jersey, and 
then defended it against the Parliamentary forces. 
His father, Sir George Carteret, who married a 
daughter of the Sir Philip 


often mentioned by Pepys in his Diary, as being a 


in the certificate, is 


high officer in the Navy Department of Englavd. | 


His son Sir Philip, named above, married the 
daughter of the Earl of Sandwich, Vice Admiral of 
England, and both the Earl and 


were blown upin the Royal James 


his son-in-law 
the 
naval engagement off Solebay, May 28, 1672. 


in great 
Some 
of the Carteret family came to N. England temporari 
ly, after 1700, as would appear by certain letters di- 
rected by them to the English and Touzel families, 
and found among their papers. 


The Isle of Jersey (anciently called Ceserea) :s 
one of the Channel Islands, belonging to G. Britain, 
lying thirteen miles off the French Coast, being only 
12 miles in length and 3 in width. It is very fertile, 
and trades freely with the Spanish, and French 
Coasts, and Holland. It is a peculiar Isle—still re- 
taining some of its ancient Feudal Customs—and 
though so near the French Cozst, has always repelled 
the French when coming as invaders. 


It may not be amiss here to state that not a few 
of our early Salem families (the men at least) most 


probably came from the Isle of Jersey. The Valpys, 


Lefavors, Beadles, Cabots, among others, seem to 
have come from this beautiful and valiant little 
Norman isle; and a correspondence was long kept 
up (io the English aod Touzel and most probably 
other families) with their Jersey relatives. Numbers 
of old family letters in French are yet extant to 
prove this, and also letters in English, the latter 
gradually supplanting the French language in that 
island. 





[ran away] to seek his fortune, and was disin- 
berited for marrying the lady of his love, the 
only surviving daughter of Wiiliam Holling- 
worth, a merchant of Salem. This rumor may 
have arisen trom the fact, that the Chevalier 
De Carteret presented him for baptism. There 
are no family papers that throw any light up- 
| on this ramor, which is perhaps only a rumor, 
and therefore unreliable, 

Philip English came to Salem hefi 1670 


in all probability, since he resided in the tami- 


re 


ly of William Llollingworth before marriage, 
and in 1675 married his daughter, There is a 
tradition that he landed in Salem, a mere boy, 
twelve years of age, having run away from 
Jersey to } 


unwilling to permit him to 


slow the sea, (his parents being 
go) without a cent 
in his pockéts, and going by Mistress Holling- 
worth’s house, was welcomed in by that lady, 
who took compassion on bis friendlessness, and 


He 


Wim. Hollingworth’s house his home 


) gave him a drink of beer in a silver mug. 
made 
while in Salem, and in 1675 married his daugh- 
ter Mary. 

The tradition rans, that Wm. Hollingworth, 
who in 1675 was in Virginia, trading 


mY 


wrote 
, home to his wife that he had secured a very 
good husband for his daughter Mary, viz. one 
ef his Virginia friends. To which Mrs. Hol- 
lingworth promptly replied, that he need give 
himself no trouble on that score. since she had 
already given her daughter to Philip English ! 
Shortly afterwards Wm. Holiingworth was 
kiiled by the Indians there. 

Susanna (should be Mary) Hollingworth 
(aceording to Dr. Bentley of Salem, in a letter 
which he wrote to Timothy Alden Jr. who 
was preparing a sketch of Rev. Joshua Moo- 
dey, one of the Portsmouth ministers, and 
which is found in the Mass. Hist. Coll. of 1809, 
vol. 10 pages 64-5-6 First series,) was the ‘‘only 


| “daughter”? ‘‘of Mr, Hollingworth, a rich in- 





*Mary Hollingworth was the daughter of Wm. and 
Elinor Hollingworth. He was a merchatt in Salem, 
trading with Virginia, where a branch of the Hol- 
\ lingworth family, we are told, is still to be found. 
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habitant of Sulem,’’ and ‘-had received a better 
education than is common even at this day 
(1809,) as proofs.1 hold, sufficiently discover.”’ 
The tradition in the family is, that she had 
been the pupil of a Madame Piedmonte, who 
was a celebrated instructress of that day in 


William, himself, was the son of Richard, who came 
to Salew from England in 1635, with bis family, and 
who wasa stipbuilder. He was a man of means, 
and built in 1049, on the Neck, asbip of 300 tons 
He lett two sous,—Williamw, who married Elinor Sto- 
rey, about 1655, and Richard, who was married tuo 
Elizabeth Powell by Gov. Eadecoti, in 1659. The 


firmer was the merchant. The latter 
Court 1673-4, of 500 acres of 
land, bat he and a part of bis family svon emigrated 
to Virginia. 


from t 


grant from Gen’l in 
fhe name soon afterwards disappears 
fur as we can find. Dr. Bentley 
says that the family was a wealthy one. 


iis State, so 
Some few 
of their papers yet remain in the English family 
Philip English married this Mary, the only daugh 
ter, surviving, of the above-named William and 
Elinor Uoliingworth, and the name on that side be- 
Came extinct with of William the 
Richard’s 
The 


William, (son 
merchant,) whv died unmarried, in 1688. 
family migrated, as bas been said, to Virginia. 


Dawe becawe extinct in Salem about 1690. 

The Hollingworths were from Kngland, and very 
likely of Hollingworth, iv the county of Chester, since 
Burke, ia his General Armory, has the following: 

“Hollingworth, Hollinsworth, or Hollingsworth, 
(Hollingworth, Co. Caester; traceable to the year 
1022» From this ancient house descends the present 
Robert Hollingworth, of Hollingworth Hall, Esq., 
Magistrate tor tue Counties of Chester and Lancus- 
ter.) Az.ov a bend, ar. three holly leaves vert. 
The family name was turmerly spelt Hollynworthe, 
and is evidently derived from the Holly Tree, calied 
in Cheshire, ‘*Hollyn Tree,” with which the estate 
abounded. Crest. A stag ppr. Motto—Disce Fe 
renda Pati,” 

[t is almost atrite assertion now, but may bear 
repeating, that the early settlers of New England 
were oftentimes the representatives of that liberty- 
loving, staunch, and substantial commonalty of old 
England, which, however loyal it might be, could 
not stoop to tyranny or flattery; but with a self re- 
spect based upon itsown merits, avoided its na- 
tive land, and sadly, rather than seek to overthrow 
the monarchy by violence. Many of this stamp 
came to Salem, which was indeed considered, and 
for a while, as the refuge for such. 


Thisis in 1675—when be could not 


obtained a | 


} cipher. 


Boston. Dr B. further states, and also on the 
authority of Madam Susanna Harthorne, @ 
great granddaughter (shuuld be granddaugh- 
ter) of Philip English, that Philip E. *‘came 
young to America from the Isle of Jersey, lived 
in the family of Mr. Lollingworth,’’ and mar- 
ried his daughter as before stated. lo the 
marriage record he (P. E ) is styled merchant, 
have been 
more than 24 or 25 years of age, and therefore 
his business life probably commenced a few 
years before—say about 1670, or perhaps a 
year or two later. 

Shortly after his marriage he is at the. Isle 
of Jersey (1676) commanding the ketch Speed- 
well, from Maryland, and agrees to goto the 
Isle of May to load with salt for New England, 
and return next year to sume port m Biscaye, 
or Bordeaux, Rochelle or Nantz. The old pa- 
pers concerning this agreement, being in an- 
cient French chirography, are very hard to de- 
It is very probable that he loaded fi- 
nally with French merchandize for New Eng- 
land; there being then a compuratively free 
trade in our Massachusetts colony with all na- 
tions. In looking over his old papers, there 
appear sundry agreements relating to bound 
servants, which may not be uninteresting. He 
appears to have taken quite a number of girls 
from the Isle of Jersey us apprentices in big 
family, and quite a number of men from the 
same Island to serve ‘‘hy sea employ.’’ The 
girls serve as apprentices fur seven years, but 
the men (probably young men) serve only four 
years. Judging by the old papers, these men 
were /et out at sea service, and their wages ta- 
ken by thair master. We have before ug 
the testimony of one Nicholas Chevallier, who 
in 1682-3 was bound to Philip English **for ye 
terme of foure years,’ and *‘to Sea Employ,’’ 
When he arrived in New England, he liked 


|land service better, and by the consent of 


his master, was bound to Mr. Joseph Lee of 
Manchester. He testifies that Mr. Philip En- 
glist: has treated him well, and he acquits him 
of the original indenture, &. Now such ser- 
| vantsas these, when in ‘*Sea Employ’? were 
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We have the 
“order of Thomas Elhs, an old Salem mer- 
chant, on Col. Samuell Browne another old 
Salem merchant, requesting him to pay Philip 
English the wages (*‘sarvice’’) of one Wm. 
Mackelroy, **Azs man'* on *‘a voige”’ in 1716-17 
to Barhadves and Saltitudos in *‘the ship Hope- 
well’? This hiring out **/o sarvice’’? was vot 
much better than the slavery apprentice sye- 
tem. It was the way probably in which these 
bounden servants by **sea employ’’ paid their 
masters for their transportation to this coun 


hired vut or let out as sailors ! 


try from Jersey, France or England —a system 
It is a tradition in the | 
family that Philip E. had no less than fifteen 


lung since exploded. 


bounden servants (male and female) in bis owo 
family: and considering the extent of his bus- 
iness, and the profit of such service, it is by no 
means unlikely. There are quite a number of 
such indentures atill to be found among his pa- 
pers. 

In 1683 Philip E. had so flourished ic busi- 
nese, that he pot up a etylish mansion in Sa- 
lew—the frame of which is reported to have 
been brought from England. It was one of those 
ancient Mansion Houses for whieh Salem was 
once noted—a venerable, many gabled, eolid 
structure, with projecting stories and porches, 
if we remember aright. Down to 1753 it was 
English’s great house.” At stood 
until 1833, when, long since tenantless and de- 


known as ** 


gerted, it had become dangerous to the very 
tread of wan or boy, who had the curiosity to 
explore it. It had been built on the los which 
belonged to a Captain Robert Starr, (who mar- 





*The following copy of a similar “order” may not 
be out of place here: 
“Capt. Jno. Browns. 

Sr.—Pleas to pay Mr. Philip English the Sum of | 
thirty three pounds Eighteen shillings, Being Due 
to him for his seru’ts [servants] wages in ye Ship | 
frindship. [Friendship] und’r [under] ye Comand | 
of Capt. Eleaz’r Lyndsey & Sam’! Crow, in her Last 
voyage ffor [for] Bilboa, ye Isleof May, Barbados, | 
& home, & charge ye sameto ad [said] ship’s ac- | 
eo”’tt. Yr Humble Seru'nt, 

£33 18s WM. BOWDITCH.” | 

Salew, Jan’y 1, 1717-8. } 


ried one of old Richard Hollingworth’s daugh- 


| ters) and on the eastern corner of Essex street 
| and English 


ane, now English street. When 
torn down, there was found a secret room in 
the garret, supposed to have been built after the 
Witchcraft furor, as a place of temporary con- 
cealment in case of a second ‘outcry.’ In 
1692 this house, as weil as bis store house, 
was thoroughly *sacked by the mob, when Mr. 
and Mrs. English were arrested for witch- 
craft, and various old family portraits, as well 
as the furniture, destroyed or carried away — 
When Mrs. English returned from New York, 

*According to the petition of Philip English to 
the Committee of the Gen'l Court, (Hist. Coll. Essex 


| Institute, No. 2, page 57,) he lost ‘‘a considerable 


qnantity of housebold goods and other things,” 
flying from persecution. 


while 
Tuis corroborates the tra- 
Dr. Bentley (Ui:t. of Salem) 
says,—‘‘As soon as Mr. English was apprehended, 
his house was opened, and everything moveable be- 
caine free plunder to the multitude.” The Family 
Tradition says that his store houses were robbed to 
the amount of £1500. Philip English puts the loss 
by seizure at his Wharf House, at Point of Rocks, 
£1153-2s. For the loss of his estate, the only satis- 
faction he ever got, was from the Administrator of 
George Curwin, Sheriff, to the amount of £60. In 
his petition, Philip Englixh charges that the Sheriff 
and his under officers tuok away the chief of this a- 
mount £1153-2s though be (P. E.) had given a 
£4000 beoud with surety at Boston. 

Philip English was bitterly incensed against Cur- 
win, who however was only an instrument in this af- 
fair, but obtained no adequate compensativun for bis 
losses. ‘*Tue [General] Court (says Dr. Bentley,) 
made some allowance to Mr. English, but he refused 


dition in the family. 


| at, ag not being in a just degree adequate to his loss- 


es from his houses, stores, and other buildings. Af- 
ter his death, his heirs accepted £200, which they 
obtained through the family of Sewall.” The Sew- 
alls had been intimately connected with the English 
family in commercial matters, and a tew papers yet 
remain to attest it. 

Philip English appears to have owned a wharf and 
ware house at the Pvoint of Rocks, and his wife 
owned in her own right a wharf and ware-house just 
to the eastward of the bottom of English Lane (now 
street,) an inberitance from her mother, Elinor Hol- 
lingeworth. 
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whither she had fled to eave her life, she found 
only a servant’s bed in her house out of all 
the furniture which it once contained. 

From the years 1676 to 1692 Philip English 
appears to have traded to Bilboa, Barbadocs, St. 
Christopher’s, Jersey, Isle of May, as well as 
several French ports. That trade wae very 
probably based on catching fish on the banks 
—the coast of Nova Scotia—in the bays of 
Newfoundland, and very ijikely in our own 
immediate *bays also, and sendiug them to 
Spain, Europe and Barbadoes, and thence tak- 
ing salt, dry goods, or West India produce 
back to New England. 
been two classes of vessels then employed in 
our commerco—the regular 


There appear to have 


fishing craft—and 





the foreign traders—both bei 


ing about the same 


g 
@ze, Lhough the foreign traders seem some- 
times to have gone up to {Newfoundland after 
their fish cargo—there being probably depots 
there of preparcd fish, yet Winter Island, 


(Salem) was a Jarge depot for cured 


almost, if not quite, monopolized that busine 


* Fish were very plentiful on our own coasts and 
in our vwa bays in the ear!) ysof Massachusetts 


—and the early fishermen availed themselves of the 





fact. Among cther fish, cod and mackerel seem to 
bave been very plentiful near b Both thes 
fish were largely exported. 1t is most probable t 





our Salem fs 


Lerime 


ign 
of catching mackerel by nets—which was first dis. 
covered by some few fishermen of Hall,—(and ag be- 
ing successful on light as well as dark nights)—a 
few years before 1671, and which being freely com- 
municated to the Plymouth colonists became very 


profitable to that colony. Our own people 
likely to be far behind their neighbors in 
themselves of the “design,” aul shariog 
—See Mass, Hist. Coll. Vol 6—1] 
8—Prince and Bosworth’s Petit 

tIt is most probable that ther 
its of Fish at the English Settlement or Settlements 
in Newfoundland atthat time. The English fish- 
ing fleet at N. F. was a large one, and their fish 
were probably cured on the coasts. That was the 
early fashion at least. As early as 1615 the English 
had 175 vessels fishing at New Foundland, and the 
French , Spanish, and Portuguese had altogether 300 
more. 


were not 
availing 
the profits 
t Series—pp 127 — 
Me 


ewere large Depos- 





41 


in Salem. Vessels appeared to get their car 
goes of fish mainly from there. 
| We find quite a number of old commercial 
| papers referring to Mr. English’s business from 
1676 to about 1682 say, but only one or two 
from that date to 1692. Tho former are most- 
ly inthe French language—very diflicult to 
decipher—as being in the ancient French wri- 
ting—but proving that his earliest commerce 
was largely to France, Spain and adjacent 
countrics. It is very likely that when his 
house anc store were sacked in 102, many pa- 
pers atand just prior to 1692 were scattered 
or destroyed. ‘Two papers remain of tho date 
of 1687 and 8, which show him to have been 
trading to St, Christopher's (W.1.) in con- 
nection with Daniel King and Hilliard Wil- 
liams, sending thither the ketch Repair, — King 
en a resident merchant at St. C., and 


Bank i 
signing the accounts. 


+t 
ki 


being 
Sugar, rum and molag- 


ses constitute the return ca 


rgo. No papers 
referring to the outward cargo remain, It is 
rtain that his voyages from 1075-6 to 1692 


1? 


were in the main profitable, since at the latter 


period, he was wealthy, and had probably quit 


going to sea himself some few years before 
LGU2. 


In 1692, Philip English was at the 
of his prosperity. 


height 
build- 
be- 
sides @ wharf and ware house on the Point of 
Rocks (Neck). His wife, before the witch- 
craft ‘‘outery.’* had been considered aristocrat- 


tc, 80 says Dr. Bentley ; and Philip English 


lie owned fourteen 


ings in town—twenty-one sail of veesels, 


himself, though wealthy, had held no office in 
town, and had besidee been engaged in some 
unsuccessful suits with the town in regard to 
lands which he claimed of it. These things 
may have contributed to render Aim unpopular 
also. At all events both he and his wife were 
‘cried out’’ against tor witchcraft, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Bentley (Mase. Hist. Coll. vol. 
10 first series pp. 64-5) be was the only per- 
son in Salem Village ‘distinguished for prop- 
erty and known in the commercial world’’ who 
| Was 60 accused. Whether in the hour of theis 


prosperity, pride got the better of wisdom in, 
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the counsels of the English family, we know | that he was an adherent to the church uf Enz- 
not; but whatever may have been the sins of | land; and it may be that this fact cost him 
Philip or his wife, there can be but little doubt | influence, power and respect in the commuui- 
that ignorant malice and mischief formed one | ty during his long business life. Sulem, to 
ingredient in the persecution, as Dr. B. says | be sure, was at first considered, and for o 
some prejudices were at the bottom of the mat while, as the shelter of the moderate Episcopa- 
ter. Philip E. (soruns the tradition in the fam | lians, but congregationalism soon triumphed, 
ily,) bad moreover made himsetf also obnoxious | and did not relax its rule until 1732. In 173 

by asserting in public and fearlessly, thatthe | St. Peter's Church began to rise as a monu- 
charter of the Colony had been violated, and | ment of a hard-won toleration. Before that, 
in various ways, by the Colonial government | some Episcopal missionary, like Pigot, might 
—that there was no religious toleration to be | collect (perhaps privately) the adherents of 
bad under it as construed by the authorities. | the Episcopal Chureh here together for wor- 
Ue was himself an Episcopalian, and desired | ship, and baptize their children according to 
toleration for that creed, and felt that he its ritesand forms, but Episcopacy was an 





could not obtain it. He adhered to his re- 
ligious creed with great pertinacity, and-even 
as late as 1725, was imprisoned in our Salem 
jail (according to Felt) for refusing to pay 
church taxes to the East Parish Congrega- 
tional Church—though he was then in his 
75th year, and though for more than 50 years 
be had been a well-known merchant in Salem. 
It was not until 1732 that the law was passed 
releasing Episcopalians from paying taxes for 
the support of Congregational churches. The 
Quakers. even, were released from similar bur- 
dens in 1728, four years before! This seems 
to indicate that the Colonial authorities were 
more indulgent to the latter than the former. 
Now as the religious history of Massachu- 
setts is the history of the State, certainly down 
to 1692, and even later—as is proved by such 
and similar laws,—we can readily see that 
Episcopalians were practically a proscribed 
sect. Thrust out from civil government, in the 
Colony, in 1631, by the law of freemanship, 
they were not practically restored to their 
rights, even after the royal restoration. The 
religious sentiments, hopes, faiths and fears of 


the Colonists were against them. To tolerate | 


them was to tolerate the tyranny of that 
ehurch which had driven the Puritans and 
Pilgrims over the sea, and was only waiting 
end biding its time for spiritua! dominion again 
over them. It was most probably no recommen- 
dation to Philip English, in the days of 1692, 


outlaw and an alien in the sight of our New 
| England Congregationalism. 
| Philip English must, we think, have shared 
| to a greater or lesser extent the odium atiach- 
| ing to the English Church ; and his bold ad- 
| vocacy for its toleration could only have re- 
coiled upon himself in the day of trouble and 
calamity, The causes of the witchcraft perse- 
cutions of 1692 were various and multiform. 
The principal cause was doubtless a belief in 
the guilt of the accused, as a general rule, 
but there is too much reason to fear that the 
morbid condition and anger of the public 
mind at that day, resulting froma peculiarly 
distressing combination of civil evils in the 
Colony, were also eager and prepared to seek 
victims for their own unjust sufferings, and 
that there were also working with theo for mis- 
chief the elements of personal prejudice, per- 
haps personal malice and uncharitablenese.— 
That storm had been long brewing, and con- 
tained as many ingredients as the cauldron of 
the Macbeth witches,—ali terrible, and all 
deadly. It is hard to tell which was the more 
fatal ingredient,—though if any was, it was 
the bigotry, that, clothed in the name of Re- 
ligion, was burning with every unholy fire— 
an awful fanaticism, under the guise and with 
the seeming inspiration of a true enthusiasm. 


That storm burst mainly on the humbler 
ones of the community, many of whom, how- 
ever, proved that they were really the lofty 
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ones of the earth in heroic courage, in true |time of trial.” 


virtue, in a rare enduringand meek patience, 
end Christian submission to an unjust and 
peculiarly ignominious doom. It is impossi- 
ble to read the letter, asan instance, which 
Mary Easty, of Topsfield, wrote after condem- 
nation to the. Judges of the Court in Salem, 
(see Upham’s Witchcraft) without seeing and 
feeling thatsome who perished in that terri- 
ble persecution were really the salt of the 
earth, and met their fate with a Christian 
meckness so touching that it will bring tears 
into the eyes of the readers through all the gen- 
erations. Mary English herself, though she es- 
caped a public execution by flight to New 


York, was really a martyr to this persecution, | 


for she died, says Dr. Bentley, (in the before 
quoted article of his,) ‘tin consequence of the 
ungenerous treatment she received,’’ and the 
tradition in the family is, that owing to her 
exposure in our Salem jail, in which she was 
confined, (Dr. Bentley says six weeks,) she 
contracted a consumption, lingering, howev- 
er, until 1694. She lived to see the witchcraft 
madness pass away, and to die of its effects, 
freely forgiving, however, those who had in- 
jured her. 

On the 2let April, 1692, and ‘‘from some 
prejudices,”’ says Dr. B., Mrs. English *+was 
accused of witchcraft,* examined, and com- 
mitted to prison in Salem. Her firmness is 
memorable. Six weeks she was confined ; but 
being visited by a fond husband, her husband 
was also accused and confined in the same 
prison. By the intercession of friends, and by 
8 plea that the prison was crowded, they were 
removed to Arnold’s jail in Boston till the 





*Any one desirous of reading a vivid life-like 


Dr. Bentley says, in his His. 
\tory of Salem, that the officer who arrested 
Mrs, English, came in the evening and read 
his warrant in her bed chamber, whither he 
had been admitted by the servants, but she 
refused to rise. Guards were placed around 
the house, and in the morning she attended 
the devotions of her family, kissed her chil- 
dren with great composare, proposed her plan 
\for their education, took leave of them, and 
then told the officer ‘‘she was ready to dic.’’ 
|S says Dr. B. She was evidently so persuad- 
ied from the first that accusation of witchcraft 
|was equivalent to condemnation, that she only 
‘expected death, and prepared herself for it. 


Mrs. English was (according to Dr. Bent- 
ley) examined and committed by indulgence 
to custody ina public house, at which her 
|husband visited her. There is a tradition in 
ithe family, that, before her own examination, 
jshe was placed in a room directly over the ex- 
jamining Judges, and heard through the thin 
partition the examinations of some of the ac- 
cused—and that she took some notes of these 
lexaminations—particularly of the questions 
lasked by the magistrates, and when her own 
jturn came, she asked them if such things were 
\right and lawful, and told them she would 
|know of the higher Courts whether such 
jthings were law and justice, and that their 
\decisiuns should be reviewed by the Superior 
‘Judges. Her husband, according to tradition, 
was absent from Salem when she was exam- 
‘ined, butsoun returned. The family tradi- 
tion is, that she was confined in the second 
istory of a tavern, which stood just above Mar- 
|ket Square, on the northern side of Essex St., 
jand which Felt, in bis Annals of Salem, calls 
the **Cat and Wheel.’? Here her husband 


description of an examinacion of one accused of frequently visited her, whieh soon brought 


witchcraft, will find itin Jonathan Cary's letter, 


page 71 of Upham’s Lectures on Witcheraft. The | 


parties there were of Charlestown, and the examina- 


tion appears to have taken place in the First Church | 


in Salem. The philosophy of witchcraft is well ex- 
posed in this graphic and touching letter, as well as 
the inhumanity resulting from the judicial prejudice 
ageinst it. 


him into trouble, as on the 30th April, (ac- 
lcording to Felt) a warrant was issued for the 
larrest of Philip English for witchcraft, but 
|he avoided being taken. Two warrants seem 
‘to have been issued against him. The tradi- 
‘tion in the family is, that he kept himself out 
lof the way for awhile, beingin Boston, en- 
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deavoring to obtain the removal of his wife 
thither, and to obtain the interest cf the au- 
thorities in her behalf, and that then he vol- 
untarily surrendered himself, more particular- 
ly as he found his own absence was being used 
to the prejudice of his wife. He appears to 
have been examined in Salem, and was then 
committed to prison, and with his wife. 


Dr. Bentley gives as one of the causes of the | 


accu 





sation against Mrs. English, that she had 
been considered aristocratic and haughty in 
her bearing towards 
prejudices’’ were at the bottom of it. The 
family tradition says nothing as to the causes 
of her arrest, but that her servants were over- 
wh 


and wished to resist the officers, which she 





would not permit. 

She seems to have been a woman of relig- 
ious sensibilities, for as early as 1681 she was 
admitted a Congregational church member, 


and has left behind her the following religious 
\crostic, which was put into our hands bya 
f Boston, one of ber descendants : - 


‘M ay [ with mary chues ye beitar part 
\ nd serue ye lord with a!l my heart 

h. eseue his word most Joyfully 

Y liue to him eternily. 


E uerliuing god I pray 

N ecuer leue me for to stray 

G iue me grace the to obay 

L ord grant that I may hapy be 

I n Jesus Christ eternille 

S aue me deer lord by thy rich grace 

Hi eaven then shall be my dweling plase.” 

‘Tis acrostic certainly breathes a very dif- 
ferent spirit from tiat which she is charg- 
in 1692. The acros- 
tic is not dated, but was evidently written af- 
ter marriage, aud perhaps after she had been 
admitted to the church in 1681. At that 
time, certainly, she seems to have been humble 
in mind ‘and heart. 

Mr. and Mrs, English were finally removed 
from our Salem jail to Boston, (the stone jail 
there,) together and on the same day with 
Giles Cory, Geo. Jacobs, senior, Allica Par- 


ed with possessing 


ker, Ann Pudeater and Bridget Bishop, alias , 


Oliver. Of these, all nerished except them- 


the poor—that “some | 


elmed with grief when she was arrestcd, | 


selves. Bridget Bishop, alias Oliver, was the 
first victim to the witebcraft madne:s of 1692. 
, Giles Cory was pressed to death for refusing 
| to pleadto his indictment, and Alice Parker 
| and Geo. Jacobs, senior, were hung. It is Ais 
| trial, as painted by some American artist, and 
presented by tho Messrs. Ropes, which deco- 
Philip En- 
escaped death by flight 
from jail to New York. 
| It isa tradition in the family that several 
of the Boston clergy espoused the cause of Mr. 
and Mrs. English when confined in jail there ; 


rates the entry of Plummer Ilall. 
glish and wife only 


| 


, that Cotton Mather, who was a great friend 
|ot Mrs. E., said, that though she was accused, 
‘the did not believe her to be guilty; that her 
accusers evidently believed her to be so, but 
that Satan was most probably deceiving them 
into that beliet’—a very ingenious defence in 
fact against all accusations of the kind. The 
tradition further runs, that their friends re 





peatedly urged Mr. and Mrs. E, to flee to New 
York, and that some New York merchants, 
who knew Mr. English, seuton acarriage for 
himself and wife to escape in. This Mr. En- 
jglish was unwilling at first to do, saying 
|**that he did not believe they (the courts) 
| would shed innocent blood.’”? He, however, 


| had soon reason to believe the opposite, and 
| fled. The tradition in the family is, that the 
| State authorities were cognizant of the plot 
| fur the escape and aided in it. 
| Dr. Bentley in his letter to Alden (Mass. 
Hist. Coll. vol. 10 First series pp 65-6) thus 
| details the circumstances in regard to the es- 
cape of Mr. and Mrs. English from Boston.— 
Before referring to it, we will state that the 
Rev. Joshua Moodey (mentioned as being con- 
cerned therein) was indeed a rare man for that 
aye. About the year 1658 he began to preach 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. ‘*His inde 
pendent and faithful manner of preaching, and 
| the strictness of his church discipline’’ brought 
down on his head in 1684 the wrath of Lieut. 
Goy. Cranfield of that Province, who indicted 
and imprisoned him under the Uniformity act, 
| and dismissed him after thirteen weeks impris. 
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onment with a charge to preach no more on| aNnoTHER. In the discourse, with a manly free- 
penalty of further imprisonment. This drove | dom, he justified every attempt to escape from 
him to Boston, where he preached until 1692. | the forms of justice, when justice was violated 
At that time he boldly espoused the cause of | in them. After service Mr. Moodey visited 
Mr and Mrs. English—openly justified Mr. E, | the prisoners in the gaol, and asked Mr. En- 
and in defiance of the popular prejudices de- | glish whether he took notice of his discourse? 
nounced tie prevailing Witchcraft persecution. | Mr. English said he did not know whether he 
This brought down upon him the wrath of not | had applied it as he ought, and wished some 
a few influential persons in hie own society, | conversation on the subject. Mr. Moodey then 
and he was obliged to leave Boston in conse- | frankly told him that his life was in danger, 
quence. He was gladly welcomed back to | and he ought by all means to provide for an 
Portsmouth, and by a parish by whom he was | escape. Many, said he, have suffered. Mr. 
greatly beloved, and thence remained with | English then replied, God will not suffer them 
them. In 1684 he was offered the Presidency | to hurt me. Upon this reply Mre. Engtish 
of Harvard College, which he modestly decli- | said to her husband, do you not think that 
ned. Dunton, who was in Boston in 1686, | they, who have suffered already, are innocent? 
speaks of Mr. Moodcy as assistant to Mr. Al- | He said yes. Why, then, may not we suffer 
len, and ‘*well known by his practical writ-| also? ‘Take Mr. Moodey’s advice. Mr. Moo- 
ings.’” Cotton Mather preached his funeral | dey then told Mr. English that if he would not 
sermon and called him ‘‘that man of God !""— | carry his wife away, he would. He then in- 
It 18 evident that he was a bold, fearless, able formed him that he had persuaded several wor- 
man, seeing clearly through the delusions of | thy persons in Boston to make provision for 
his age; whilehis treatment of his personal | their conveyance out of the colony, and thata 
enemics proves bim to have been as magnani- | conveyance had been obtained, encouraged by 
mous and noble, as he was brave and able.—| the Govenour, gaoler, &c., which woulda come 
Mr. Alden in his Account of the Religious So- | #t midnight, and that proper recommendations 
cieties in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, (Mass. } had been obtained to Gov. Fletcher of New 
Hirt. Coll. yol. 10 First series pp. 37 to 72) | York, so that he might give himself no concern 
doves justice to Mr. Moodey, and Dr. Bentley | about any one circumstance of the journey ; 
adds further proof, in the account he gives of| that all things were amply provided. The 
Mr. Moodey’s services to Mr. English, as ob- | Governour also gave letters to Gov. Fletcher, 
tained from a grand-daughter of Mr. E., and | and at the time appointed, Mr. English, bia 
which we now quote in connection with the! wife, and daughter were taken and conveyed 
escape. to New York. He found before his arrival 
Says Dr. Bentley, writing to Mr. Alden, and that Mr. Moodey had despatched letters, and 
concerning Mr. Moodey, ‘In Boston, upon the Governour, with many private gentlemen, 
giving baii, they (Mr. and Mrs. English) had | came out to meet him; and the Governour en- 
the liberty of the town, only lodging in pris- tertained bim at his own house, and paid him 
on. Upon their arrival Mesers. Willard and | °¥ry Sttention while he remained in the city. 
Moodey visited them and discovered every dis- | On the next year he returned’’ (to Salem). 
position to console them in their distress. On| . ‘Kn all this business Ae. Moodey openly jus- 
the day before they were to return to Salem for tified Mr, English, and, in defiance of all the 
trial, Mr. Moodey waited upon them in the prejudices which prevailed, expressed his ab- 
prison, and invited them to the publick wor- horrence of the measures, which had obliged » 
ship. On the occasion he chose for the text, useful citizen to flee from the executioners.— 
Iy THEY PERSECUTE YOU IN ONE CITY, FLEE TO Mr. Moodey was commended by all discerning 
men, but he felt the angry resentment of the 
42 
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deluded multitude of his own times, among 
whom some of high rank were included. He 
soon after left Boston, and returned to Ports- 
mouth.”’ 

‘Mrs. English died in 1694, at 42 years of 
age, in consequence of the ungenerous treat- 
ment she had received. Her husband died at 
84 [86] years of age, in 1734 [1736].” 

“This is the substance of the communica- 
tion made to me at different times from Mad- 
am Susanna Harthorne, his great-granddaugh- 
ter [granddaughter] who died in Salem 28 Au- 
gust, 1802, at the age of 80 years, who recciv- 
ed the account from the descendants of Mr. En- 
glish, who dwelt upon his obligations to Mr. 
Moodey with great pleasure.’’ 

Sach is the version which Dr. Bentley gives 
of this affair, told by a grancdaughter of Mr. 
E., and which we doubt not is a correct one— 
though the tradition in another branch of the 
family varies from this in stating that Philip 
E. and his w.fe escaped from the Church ina 
*goach after service, some of his friends aid- 
ing, and assisting him by crowding back the 
officers as if accidentally, and locking them in 
the church, until the fugitives were well out 
of reach. Both Dr. B.'s version and the tra- 
dition agree that the Governor and hizh State 
officers were privy to, and encouraged the es- 
cape, and Thos. Brattle in his letter of Oct. 8, 
1692 (Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. 5 & 6th, First se- 
ries) indirectly confirms the trath of this, when 
he wonders why no requisition had ever been 
made for Mr. and Mrs, E., at the hands of the 





*Dr. Benjamin F. Browne, of Salem—who is well 
versed in our local traditions and antiquities— 
informs us that the tradition in his younger days 
was, that Philip E. escaped from Boston on 
horseback, having first reversed the shoes on his 
horse’s feet, so as to appear to be entering, instead 
of departing from the city. Dr. Bentley does not 
give the particulars of his escape—the means em- 
ployed—and the two traditions have seeming discrep- 
ancies, which, however, could be reconciled, were it 
worth the time to attempt it. The escape from prison 
was easy indeed. The only danger lay in arrest by 
ignorant officers, or an excited people. 





New York authorities, though it was well 
known that the fugitives bad gone thither.— 
Brattle uses this strange neglect as a proof that 
the authorities in Massachusetts could not be- 
lieve witchcraft to be a crime equal to that of 
murder (then the general belief) or Mr. and 
Mrs. E., would have been demanded of Gow 
Fletcher. Brattle ably opposed witchcraft, but 
did not then of course see that the escape of 
these parties was a premeditated thing on the 
part of the authorities—who for once were cer- 
tainly inconsistent as to law—but then consis- 
tent—thoroughly so with justice and merey— 
the true consistency. 


Mr. Moodey had to leave Boston in conse 
quence of his share in this transaction—but 
only to return to the arms of a congregation 
who had never willingly given him up. He 
died univereally lamented, and with a rare 
modesty appears not to have left a line among 
his papers which refers in any way to his con- 
nection ia this mutter. It is thus by the tra- 
ditions of the English family, as preserved by 
Dr. Bentley, that we get an insight into the 
manliness and worth of this man, who equally 
dared to face the wrath of the New Hampshire 
Government or Massachusetts people in the 
cause of right and justice. and who, standing 
far above his age, saw from the mountain top 
the clear sun-light of truth, when all was mist 
and darkness in the valley below. 

The winter of 1692-3 and the succeeding 
spring, were days of terrible sufferiny for Sa- 
lem, particularly that winter. Mr. English, 
anticipating somewhat of this misery, sent on 
from New York during the winter one hun- 
dred barrels of flour for the poor, who, he was 
afraid, ‘‘would suffer in bis absence.’’ The 
town was then indeed in a terrible state. The 
witchcraft madness and terror—the executions 
—the numerous arrests—the accusations on 
all sides—the flight of the inhabitants, overs 
quarter part of whom fled—the general gloom, 
and the utter prostration of business, had all 
depressed Salem beyond imagination. In 1693 
the storm was over, and people were themselves 
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aguin. Mr, E. then returned to Salem, and 
was welcomed back by Rev. Mr. Noyes, who 
was very attentive to him ever after. The Town 
expressed its joy at his return by bon-fires and 
w general rejoicing. Mea. E., however, return- 
ed home an invalid, only todie. Mr. £. found | 
morevuver, that his house had been sacked by 
the wultitude, and goods attached and taken | 
frum his stures by Sheriff Curwen to the a- 
mountof £1,183. He sued Curwen, laying | 
his damages at £1,500, but never recovered.— 
It is very probable that Curwen sheltered bim- 
self under the law of confiscation against those 





some 54 out of its 60 fishing ketches, and as 
the fishing business was the s¢aple interest, the 
town became eo poor, with continued losses up 
to 1711, that it could not repair its fortifica- 
tions as ordered by the Governor that year.— 
Its fishing kotches were captured by French 
fleets in the Bays of Newfoundland, off the 
coast of ‘*Acadie,’’ and near Cape Sable. The 
Indians, instigated probably by the French, 
shot down the crews from ambush, when a- 


| shore, and Freneh privateers, and even pirates 


preyed on these ketches. In 1689 Government 
had to send a vessel of war to scour our bay 


escaping from vrison when accused of capital | and coast for pirates, and in 1704 Major Sew- 
crimes. Philip English thought his case a hard ‘all of Salem, captures some of these outlaws 


one, fur he had given £4000 bail in Boston for 


his appearance, and was, perhaps, then legal- | 
ly liable for that amount, in addition to the | 


sum Curwen attached. His wife’s health was 
ruined—his goods gono—his business for the 
time broken up, and he after all an innocent 
man! ‘The only pecuniary satisfaction he ey- 
er got was £60 paid him by the administrator 
of the estate of George Curwen, the late Sher- 
iff. This whole affair waea terrible trial to 
Mr. E., and perhaps was one cause of the dis- 
ease, (clouding of the mind) under which he 
labored the last two yearsof his life. The loss 
of his wife, and under the circumstances, was 
a severe bluw—a wife, too, whom he tenderly 
loved—and iv addition to this came the loss of 
property to no small amount, and most unjust- 
ly. He petitioned the General Court with oth- 
ers for pecuniary satisfaction in this matter, 
but refused the amount tendered him, being 
entirely inadequate. 

Mr. English set about repairing his fortunes, 
having children to bring forward, and seems 
to have entered into business again with fresh 
epirit and energy, though not with the good 
fortune, perbaps, he had met with prior to 
1692. From 1689 to 1711 Salem merchants 
euffered severely at the northward, from the 
*French and Indians. In 1697 Salem had lost 





*Salem fitted out privateers in this old French 





war, which did some damage to the enemy, and nev- 


who have been taking fishing shallops at the 
Isle of Shoals. Our Salem fishermen persever- 
ed as wellas they could. In 1699 they sent 
out a fleet of fourteen vessels, but were almost 
discouraged in 1711 by their repeated losses.— 
Philip English was engaged in this business, 
aud sent out his ketches, and suffered, doubt- 
less, in common with his neighbors. He, how- 
ever, was engaged in other trades—sent his 
ketches, sloops, brigantines to [Barbadoes and 
other British West Indias— Surinam in Dutch 





er seems to have refused her quota of men and means 
either by land or sea, in any of the wars of the Col- 
ony. (See Felt’s Annals passim.) As one proof of 
this, we find that in March, 1674, Edward Rawson, 
our colonial Secretary, informs the Governor and 
Council of Connecticut that the Ketch Swallow of 
Salem, 60 tons, 12 guns, and 60 men, Capt. Richard 
Sprague, andthe Ketch Salisbury, of nearly the 
same tonnage, 8 guns and 40 men, Capt. Sam’] Muse- 
ly, were ready to sail, and cruise up and down the 
Sound ‘‘on the service of the Colonies.” Felt men- 
tions this of Salem, the “service” being perhaps to 
watch the Dutch—then dreaded. 

The Privateer history of Salem dates perhaps from 
this old French war, and as a precedeut was not for- 
gotten, it is likely, inthe days of the Revolution, a 
century later. 


+The following letters of instruction of Philip En- 
glish to two of his captains—one his son, William 
English, the other, John Touzell, a son-in law—may 
be of some interest, both as connected with this mer 
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Guiana—Maryland—Virginia—Rhode Island — | 
chant, and as illustrating the commercial history of | 
the times. 


Sacem in New EnGuianp, 
ye 9th day of Juce, 1712. | 


Wm. Englsh.—You being master of the Slope 
[sloop] Mary, & hauing Laden yo’r veasell, you are | 
to attend ye Laws and Custumes of this place Relat- | 
ing to Clearing ef said vessell and Goods, you are to 
take ye first opportamity of wind and weather, and 
sett saile, Directing yo’r Course for Seyrinam, (Sur- 
inam, Dutch Guiana,] where you are now bound, and 
when it shall please god to bring you safe there, you 
are to attend ye Laws and Customes of that place in 
Respect to Eatring yo’r vessell and goods, and then | 
you are to deliver yo’r goods according to bills of | 
lading, and receiue yo’r freight (mouey) and what | 
goods you haue of ours consigned to your eelfe, you | 
are to make sale of for Malasses so to Lode your ves- | 
sel home here for New England, and it in case cur | 
Effects, both of goods and freight, deth net produce 
a full loading for said vesse)l, Then take what fraight 
you can for Salem or Boston, ari if you bave wore | 
of our Effects as aforesaid then wll Lade your ves- | 
sell with }’.!lasses, we leaue it wth youto Lay out 
in such things as you shall think most Benefitial! | 
for ye owner of ed vessell, and for to Loade in ye | 

| 


same for ye owner's profitt. Be sure make no debts, 
and so, haveing Loaden yo’r vessel! in Seyrinam, 
and done yo'r Consearnes, you are to cleare yo'r ves- 
sell and goods so that no Damage may accrue to 
your owners and Imploy'rs. So haueing no more at 
present, but wishing you a good and prosperous voy- 
age, and a safe returne to Salem in New England, | 
Again We Rest yo’r Loueing Owners, 
PHILIP ENGLISH. | 


| 


BECOND LETTER. 


Satem, May ye 2d, 1722. 
Mr. John Touzcl.—S8’r, vou being appointed mas- 
ter of my sloop Sarah, now Riding in ye Harbour ef 
Salem, and Ready to raile, my Order is to you that 
you take ye first opportunity of wind and weather to 
saile and make ye Lest of yr way for Barbadvoes or 
Leew’'d Island, and there Enter and Clear yr vessel 
and Deliver yr Cargo According to Orders and Bill | 
of Lading, and make Saile of my twelve Hogsh'd of | 
fish to my Best advantage, and make Returne in yr 
vessel or any other for Salem, In such Goods us you 
shall see best, and if you see Cause to take a fraight 
to any part or hire her, [ leiue it with your Best 
Conduct, Managew’t or care, for my best advantage. 
So please God to give youa prosperous voyage, I | 
Remain yr Friend and Owner, 
PHILIP ENGLISH. 


Endorsed ‘‘My sailing orders to Barbadoes.” 

In connection with the Barbadoes trade, it may | 
not be out of place here to append the following let- | 
ter from Samuel Sewall, which, with other evidence | 
in our possession, proves that in our early Commerce, 
some of our Salem or Massachusetts men went to the | 
British West Indies and acted as commission mer- 
chants there. Barbadoes seems to have been one of 





| son William’s letters and accounts. 





*New Hampshire — *Connecticut—Ireland— 





the principal markets so sought. At a later day the 
same practice obtained in the East Indies, when our 
Salem commerce was diverted thither. This Samuel 
Sewall charges in his subsequent account, commis- 
sions 5 per cent., storage and portage 24—the cur- 
rent rates probably of that day. 

LETTER. 
To Mr. Wm. Englsh, merchant m Salem, New Eng- 

land. 

Barpaboes, Feb’y 4, 1712. 

Mr. William English. Swu.—These wait on you by 
Matthew Estis via Saltertuda [sometimes «pelt Sal- 
titudos,) with enclosed account Sales for yo’r Eight 
hhds fish which came toa miserable markett, Tho [ 
think I sold to ye beighth of ye markett. Im heart- 
ily sorry I can give you no better Incouragem’t. I 
shall observe yo’r orders in ye returns, and make all 
reasonable dispatch—pleas to acquaint yo'r father I 
have reo’d his Thousand of staves per Woodbridge, 
but have not yet sold them, they are very low, and 
sold at 50s pr M. I canpot Inlarge, but am 

Sr yo’r ready and Obe’t Ser't, 
SAM'L SEWALL. 

Saltertuda or Saltitudos we have discovered to be 
only a corruption of Salt Tortuga, an island near the 
Spanish Main. 

*According to the 2d Book (B.) of the old Colo- 
nial Custom House in Salem, which book is now in 
the posssssion of Benj. Browne Esq., who iuberited 
it from his ancestor Gerrish, the Collector, Philip 
English wae trading in 1695 to New Hampabire, in 
1696 to Virginia, in 1698 to Medara [Madeira] and 
Barbadoes. According to the same vol., Surinam, 
Virginia and Barbadoes were favorite places of trade 
fur various Salem merchants, from 1700 to 1715 say, 
The first vol. of these Custom House 
Records (A.) is uafortunately lust. 

By New Hampshire, as mentioned in this old 
Colonial Custom House Book, Portsmouth, N. H., 
is perhaps intended, for P. was largely visited by 
vessels. In 1681 (according to Cooper—Naval Hist. 
U.S co less than 47 vessels entered that port. 

Philip E. also traded to Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, certainly after 1700, as is evident from bis 
According to 
Trumbull, Connecticut maintained a very humble 
marine of ber own even as late as 1713. In 1680 she 
had 24 vessels, with a total of 1050 tons, trading be- 
tween that Colony and Boston, New Foundland, the 
West Indies &c., and in 1713, 2 Brigs, 20 Sloops, 
and a number of smaller craft, No. of seamen 120! 
Mass. had then some 20,00° tons of shipping, and 
some 3000 seamen. Newport, in Rhode Island, was 


or later. 
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Isle of Jersey—England, and perhaps Holland. | escaped. Having enjoyed so much commercial 
It is most proba)ile that P. E. was engaged in | hb rty under both Charles the First, and 
trade with some of there places prior to 1692 ; | Cromwell, particularly the latter, and feeling 
but many of hisearlier commercial papers were | a growing consciousness of strength, both 
most probably scattered, if not destroyed, when | through that long liberty and its attendant 
his house and warehouse were sicked that year. | success, Salem, in 1670. occupi-d a high posi- 
A few papers are found of commercial interest, | tion incommerce. She was also one of tie prin- 
running from 1694 to 1720. From these | cipal portsin the Colony forshipbuilding From 
and various commercial items we find in other , 1670 to 76 Salem seems to have flourished 
quarters, the subsequent remarks are based, greatly. Afterthat the havoc made bv the 

When P. E began business in Salem, say in French and Indians among her fishing fleet 
1670* or thereabouts, the town was already | forced her to retrograde for a while. Between 
recovering probably from the ‘smite on all | these years we find Wayborne, Randolph, and 
employments,”’ that Hull mentions in 1665. In | the London merchants, all endeavoring to re- 
1664, Josselyn said there were some rich mer- | strict our trade, (in common with that of the 








chants in Salem. It is not be wondered at 
that our old town should hase flourished. — 
Admirably situated for the fishing t.ade, and 
the foreign trade then connected with it, and 
the shipping needed fur Joth trudes— enjoying 
@ comparative free trade with the world, un- 
hampered by the Plantation Act, without even 
a Custom House Office established by Parlia- 
ment, Salem might have been the envy of sme 
of the Briti-~h seaports which had at jiome 
to conform to rules. from whjch Salem, in 
common with our Massacliusetts sea poris, 





then, doubtless, the great Suuthern New England 
Port, as in 1737 she owned 100 suil of different sizes. 
So says Cooper. 

In the Ist vol. Booke of Recordes for masters, 
page 85, Aug 23, 1710, Phillip English and Eleazer 
Lyndsey, ot Salem, let their Brigantine Neptune to 
Leonard Abbott, of Kingstowne, Jamaica, (but then 
resident in Salem.) for a voyage to Jamaica, and 
thence (transporting Abbott also) to Bay of Caw- 
peacbe (Campeachy) to load with logwood for Ams'er- 
dam and Rotterdam, the owners to have as freight 
every twelve tons out of twenty -hipped—the balance 
for Aibott. It appears from a subsequent protest, 
that the vessel did not sail at the time appointed, but 
may have afterwar’ «. 

* The population of Salem from 1670 to 1740 may 
be set down as varying from say 1500 in 1670 to 
4500 or 5000 in 1740. This period embraces the 
whole business period of the life of Philip English, 
as well as various other Salem merebants of that 
day. 
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Colony) stating that our [ Massachusetts] com- 
merce is irregular, that we do not conform to 
the acts of trade, that we do nut make En- 
gland the magazine* of trade, but go and come 
and buy and sell where, and as, and when we 
please. This proves our commercial freedom. 
The light burdens, moreover, laid on com- 
merce by the Culony were not seriously felt, 
if we except, perhaps, the duty on grain. 
Even De Ruyter, in 1665, spared us, though 
he ‘did great spoil’? in Newfoundland, aod 
again in 1667 the Dutch, though ravaging the 
cvast of Virginia, ard capturing some of our 





* We have in our possession one of the Plantation 
certificates, duted 1730, and in furtherance of the 
design to wake England the maguzice of colonial 
produce. By this, security is given to the ebief of- 
ficers of the custowsin London, that if the Endeavor, 
a ship or veasel built in New England, of sixty 
tons burtLen, and belonging to Salem, shall load any 
sugar, tobacco, eottun wooll, indigo, ginger, fustick, 
or other aying wood; as also rice, melasses, tar, 
piteh, turpentine, hemp, wasts, yards, bewsprits, 
copper ore, beaver skins, or other furs of the growth, 
procuetion or manufacture of any British planta- 
tons in America, Asia, or Africa, the same commod- 
ities shall be by the said ship or vessel brought te 
some port of Great Britain, and be unluaden and put 
on sbere, the danger of the seas only excepted. 
Such arbitrary attempts to iuro the natural current 
of trade, and aggrandize the mother country at the 
expense of the Colonies, proved to be one of the most 
serious causes of the Rev lution io later years, 
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vessels and men, yet-spared usa visit in New 

England. In 1673 piracy is said to be preva- | 
lent, but Salem is not recorded as a direct suf- | 
ferer. In 1676 all duties on exports, except | 
6d. on horses. are taken off, and not until the} 
indefatigable mischievous Rando/ph returns | 
from England as Inspector of Customs, does 
there seem to be serious troutle in prospect. 
The intervening years up to *1692 were, how- | 





* The staple commodities of Massachusetts, about 
1680, were fish, mackerel, peltry, borses, provisions, | 
cider, boards, timber and pipe staves. These our 
tradera sent io the West Indies and the Colonial pos- 
sessions, and obtained sugar, rum, indigo, cotton 
wool, tubucco, which were transmitted usually in 
their own vessels to England. Some of their pipe 
staves. fish, mackerel, &c., were sent tu Madeira, and | 
western islands, and wines taken thence to New 
England. No great quantity ef tar and pitch was | 
then wade here Some £40,000 or £50,000 of English 

goods of all sorts were imported yearly. Massachu- 
setts seems to bave been poorer in 1689 than in "70. | 
See Governor Bradstreet’s answers to Lords of the 

Privy Council. Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d series. vol. 8, 

Boston, Charlestown and Salem are there 


pp- 335-6. 
called the principal places of trade. idem. 
No export duty upon the prodace of Massachusetts | 
was imposed in or about 1680, bnt one penny a pound | 
upon gcods imported. his was the general tax (it 
seems) upon houses, land, cattle, and other estats of | 
the country, yearly. Tbe poll money was 20d per 
head. A small tax was put upon rum, cider, beer, | 
&e. The whole revenue of Massachusetts from these | 
sources was only about £15.0 per anoum, out ot | 
which the government had to be supported, officers’ | 
salaries paid, fortifications maintained, &c. In the | 
times of the Indian wars, ten or fifteen general rates | 
were obliged to be levied upon all men’s estates in a 
year,—a severe burden to the Colony. In the years | 
1664-5, according to Rawson, the total ineome of | 
Massachusetts was about £1200. 
Besides the troubles occasioned by the Algerine 
pirates ‘to our commerce—the troubles with the | 
French at Nova Scotia | Acadia], who interrupted | 
our fishing, and the tyranuical demands of Sir Ed- 
muud Andros upon our fishermen to pay for the priv. | 
ilege of fishing—there were the usual accidents of | 
trade to meet, and a double custom to be paid by the 
merchants of Massachusetts who imported sugar, 
indigo, cotton wool, &c., into the Colony, and thence 


ever, gloomy ones. The loss of the charter*— 
the dreaded loss by the Puritars of their Prot- 
extant privileges—of even the titles to their 
very lands and houses as a consequent on the 
loss of the charter—the wars and rumors of 
wars which had gathered or were fast gather- 
ing—the public dread of James, as the secret 
ally of France and the Indians as against the 
Colonies—the public and private calamities, 


| which were numerous—the belief in witch- 


eraft,and the growing belief throughout New 
England that Satan was jet loose to do his 


| will, especially in these colonies—these, all 
| these causes contributed to render the public 


nerves morhid—the evil imaginations of men 
acute—until as they drank off the successive 
draughts of these evils, temporal and spiritual, 
they themselves went finally mad in all the 
intoxication of calamity. Thus came upon 
the Colony the madness of 1692. 

During these times Philip English flour. 
ished or suffered with his compeers. In 1694 
he is shipping on the ketch * Prosporous’’ 
** Benj. Stone, Master,’ bound to Ba: bados, 
certain goods ccnsigned to Major Juhn Pil- 
carried them to England—the full duty being de- 
manded there. Gov. Bradstreet, therefore, asks of 
the King the privilege of free trade, (at least for 
sume ew ships for some time,) to build up the Col- 
Massachusetts was built up commercially by 
Bradstreet’s answer to 
Mass, Hist. Coll., 


ony. 
an unrestricted trade. 
the Lords of the Couneil, in 1680. 
3d series, vol. 8, pp. 332 to 340. 


See 


Bradstreet's views of the commerce of Massachu- 
setts in 1680, were rather gloomy. Salem, as one of 
the three principal places of trade in Massachusetts, 
must have suffered severely. 


* In the Judgment to vacate the Colonial Charter 


| ir 1684, among the sins of the Colony are especially 


enumerated the establishment of customs, the coin- 
ing of money and the levying w poll tax. This 
Judgment (a copy) ean be found in the Mass. Hist. 
Coll. It is easy to see by this, that Mas-achnsetts 
was regarded in England as having then asserted, 
practically, her independence of the mother country. 
Her spirit, moreover, on various civil occasions, both 
before and after this, proved to be of the indomitable 
order. 
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gram (Pilgrim ?) in B. She carries fish and 
emp'y hogsheads, and is to return with Dry 
Gvous, viz: ‘Nails, blew lining, (Blue linen) 
Osmbrigs, Holland Duck and Cordage if cheap 
there.’’ He mentioned also receiving Rum and 


** Malosses”’ (Molasses) from the Major at. the | 


hands of Mr. Benjamin Pitman. 
ter of advice is very well written as a speci- 





* This letter of 1694-3 may have some interest, 
and we therefore will give it entire. The Maj’r John 
Pilgram named was a merchact in Barbadoes, it 
would appear—most probably a Commission Mer- 
chant, and perbaps a native of Massachusetts. 

Salem, Jan’y the 28th, 1694-5. 

Maj’r John Pilgram, 


Sr. Yours Received p [per] 
Mr. Benjamin Pittman with one Envoice and bill ot 
Loading Enclosed of four bbd of Kum and four bbd 


of Mailoses. The Rum was in good condition, But the | 
Malloses was above one-fourth part Leeked, or taken | 


out. Mr. Pitwan gives me to understand that it 
Was so before it came on Board; Therefore I bad 
not any satisfaction of him; the Cuska were good 
and ties Sr. these doe likewise signiiye that I bave 
Inclosed berein a bill of Lading of eight bbd. of 
flish fur my aceo’t, and Re-que whieb I have Shiped 
on board tue Keteh the Prosporous Benjamin Stove 
Master and consigned to you. 
God that the saia Ketch arrive sufeat Barbados | Ln- 
treat you to Receive the said flish aud dispose of the 
Same lor me, and Keturne the Produce by the same 
Keteh ic Barbados goods if to be had (if not) in dry 


Goods (viz) nailes blew lining osmbrigs Holland | 
Knowing not | 


duck Cordage if it be cheap there 
what is best I leave it to your discretion to make Re- 
turns in what you think best for my advantage, but 


in case the sd ketch should not Keturne hither di- | 


rectly Pray send the Effects by the first that is bound 
for Salem if Barbados Good, If English Goods by 
any bound for Salem or Boston; fish is very scarce 
here is none to be Expected till the Spring. Sr I 
have not anything else to trouble you with at pr’sent 
onely my Humble Service to you & your good Lady 
unknowne [ Remaine Sr. your 
Jiost Humble Servant at Command 


PHILLIP ENGLISH. 
Salem 28 cay of January, 1694-5. 


Invoice of 8 bhd of fish shiped on board tbe ketch 
Prosporous Benja. Stone Master upon the Proper 


Aceu't & Resque of me Phillip Englis of Salem in | 


New England & Goeth Consigned to Maj’r Jobo 
Pilgram in Barbados marked & numbered as pr 
Margent with the Contence of each bhd as {foil 


(vizt) 
P. E. £ d. 
No. 1. To 1 bhd Con’t 84 Quintles att 
15s per Quintle is 06 
No.2. To 1 hbd Cont. 74 Quintles att 
lis per Quintle is 12 06 


This let- | 


If it should please | 


| men of Chirography, and instructs the Con- 
| signee, “Jf it shall please God that the said 
| Ketch arrives safe at Barbados,’’ to recvive her 
| Cargo, &e. A higher power tlan the winds 
| and the waves and the fallible efforts of man 
is indeed recognized in all the old Salem let- 
tersof adviee now extant, not of P. E alone, 
| but of the Brownes, and others. Nor were 
such men indeed the less manly or generous for 
| such a belief and acknowledgment, as the no- 
ble legacies for instance, of the Brownes to 
| Salem, abundantly prove. 

| From 1694 to 1720 Mr. E. sends ketches to 
New Foundland, Cape Sable or Acadie to 
catch fish, sends these fish to Barbadves, or 
other English West Indies, Surinam, perhaps 
Spain or the Streights. If to the West Indies 
|or Surinam, he sends also lumber, shingles, 
oil (fish and whale?) and staves,* barrels, and 


= — 
No. 3. To 6 hhds Cont. 64 Quintles att 








to 8. 15s 6d per Quintle is 39 qtls 30 O04 06 
To 8 Empty bhds at 5s per 

| piece, 2 00 00 

Errors Excepted by me 44 04 06 

PHILIPE ENGLISH. 


* The following memorandum tound among the 
English papers, besides giving the names of a few 
wharves in Salem, in 1695, shews the kind of busi- 
ness done at them. 

1695. 
Aug. 1ith—Account of goods taken abord ye Slupe 
prudent Mary. 
15th—taken from Mr. Turner’s worfe 18 hund Red 
Oke hb. Staves. 
16th—taken from Capt. Sewel’s worfe 5C00 of Shin- 


ge ° 
19 day—Loded on bord from Mr. Brown’s worfe 
15 bund of bb. staves, ard of Mr. Hurst 
fiom Winter Island: 6 bh. of fish G. H. 1 
to 6. 

20 day—taken on bord 4 bh of fish S B 1 to 4. 

2. day—taken on bord from Mr burst 8 bh of fish 
G. H. No 78 and D. H. and 12 bundard of 
etaves from Mr. Brewn’s worfe. 

23 day—4 hb of fish from Marvelbed for Capt. Al- 
len BS Al. 2 BOCAS. 4. 

| 24day—13 bhundard staves from Mr. Browne’s 

| worfe 

25 day—2 bh fish and 3 bar oyle from Marvel- 
hed 8S. B. No. 5. 6. 

27 day—2 bh of fish of Mr. Hurst. 

28 day—4 bh of fish from Mr, Engels of Sam’ll 
Browns 8. B. 

29 day—to 6 hundard of staves at Mr. Brown’s 
worfe. 
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hogsheads. In return he takes Sugar, Molas- 


— _ 


1st September—3 hund of staves from Mr. Brown's 

worte—and 4000 of shingels. 

8 day—2 bh of fisb from Mr. Eagol’s W H No 1 2 

fur Mr. Harst, and 1 bh & 1 bar IG No 
1 2 for Mr. Kitcben.” 

Note The above memorandum seems to imply 
that Turner's, Sewall’s, and Brown’s wharves were 
devoted tothe stave, shingle and lumber business, 
while the fishing trade was confined to Winter Isl- 
anc. This agrees well with the history and tradi- 
tions in respect to Winter [sland being the great 
devot of the fiching trade even from the settlement | 
of the town. | 


According to the first “‘Booke of Recordes for Mas- 
ters, &c.,” in the Essex County Court office, Winter 
Island had soine settled ‘‘customes” of its own. In 
the first of these books, pp. 24-5, Oct. 1700, there ap- 
pear certain depositions of various parties in regard | 


to the deliverg of fisb there. Some of the crew of 
the ship Leonora, Capt. Alexander Bowdidge, refused 
to take a boat load of fish from thence, unless the | 
men delivering it for Capt. Benj’n Marston carried 
it down to Fish St , (whieh was probably close to the | 
water) whereupon Nath’! Wallis, aged about 70, and | 
Mathew Barton, aged about 58, testify to their cer | 
tain knowledge that it hath ever been the custom of 
Winter [sland for the masters of yessels to receive 
the fish at the end of their flakes at every part of the 
Island. The Island was then well covered with fish | 
flakes most probably. 

Winter Harbor was the leng Cove which runs into 
the westward of the island, (now Cat Cove) and was 
well adapted for the ketches, sloops and larger sbal 
lops then in use. Probably net many even of our 
schooners up to 1740 ranged over 45 tons burthen. 
We judge so from a cursory perusal of the twe Boukes 
of Reoordes for Masters. 

Qa the shores of Winter Island or the adjacent 
shores were granted in 1636-7 ‘‘half-acre lots”— “ior 
fishing trade and to build upon,” and among otber 
very early merchants settling there was Pasco Foet 


—who was a very enterprising merebant, and died in 
1670 





| 





Right opposite Winter Island Harbor to the west- 
ward was Water-town, a fishing village on the Point 
of Rocks (the farm lately occupied by Mr. Eben 
Hathorne) which latter settlement, however, appears 
to have been on private land. A large population 
dwelt formerly on Winter Island and adjacent shores, 





including Water-town. The Neck at one time is 


see, Rum and Cotton Wovl. He then sends 
from Salem to Maryland or Virginia,* Sugar, 








said to have furnished 100 men capable of bearing 
arms—doubtless a sturdy and hardy set. 


Turner's wharf was at the foot of Turner’s street, 
we believe. Sewall’s wharf we are at a loss to locate. 
Brown’s wharf way be that wharf which a Capt. 
Brown, in 1681, desired to build, and fur that purpose 
got the town’s interest ‘‘in the cove down against 
his father’s house.” See page 141 of vol. 1 Salem 
Records. Which of the Browns or Brownes it was, 
does not, however, appear. 

* The fullowing copy of an old printed Bill of 
Lading of 1707, with contents may not be out of 
place bere: 


Shipped by the Grace of Gop, in good or- 
der and well conditioned, by Sam’ll 
Browne, Phillip Eaglish, Capt. Wn. Bow. 
ditch, Wm. Pickering & Sam’ll Wakefield in and 
upon the Good sloop called the may flower whereof 
is Master under Gop for this present voyage Jno 
Swasey, and now riding at Anchor in the harbour 
of Salem, and by God’s Grace bound for Virginia or 
Merriland—To say, twenty hogshats of Saltt one 
quarter partt on the Acct & Resque of Sam’ll Browne 
—vone quarter on the Acctt & Kesque of Philip En- 
glish—one quarter partt on the Acctt & Resque of 
Captt. Wm. Bowditch and Wm. Pickering—one 
quarter partt on the Acctt & Resque of Sam'll Wake- 
field—Being Marked and Numbered as in the Mar- 
gent, and are to be delivered in the like good Order 
and well conditioned at the aferesaid Port of Vir- 
ginia or Merriland (the darger of the Seas only 
excepted) unto Mr. Sam’ll Wakefield or to his As- 
signs, he or they Paying Freight for the said Goods 
* * with Primage and Avarage accustomed. 
In Witness whereof the Master or Purser of the 
said Sloop hath affirmed to Two Bills of Lading, all 
of this Tenvur and Date, One of which two Bills 
being Accomplished the other one to stand Void. And 
so Gop send the Good Sloop to her desired Port in 
safety. AMEN. Dated in Salem Dec. 24, 
1707. 
JOHN SWASEY. 
On this Bill of Lading is endorsed: 
“Rec'd. the Contents of the within menshened Bill 
of Layden—per Sam'll Wakefield. 


Marelund, May the 31, 1708. 


By another Bill of Lading, not separated, from 
this, and of the same date, Sam’l Browne, Wm. Bow- 
ditch and Wm. Pickering being the shippers, it seems 
the same sloop took the following additional items: 


“To Virginia or Merriland”—*Five tearces of Ma- 
lasses, two hogshuts Rum, twelve barrills Racktt Si- 
der, forty Eightt Sider pails, two barrils ani one fir- 
kin Shugar, forty Eightt Shugar boxes, twenty four 
gallonds & two gallond Runlits, twelve three gal- 
lond and twelve four gallond Runlits, Sixtiene new 
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Rum and Molasses, {the result of his West | another then here of eighty tons. The most 
India voyages) and in addition, Salt, Cider, | of the Salem Shipping then averaged from 20 
Wooden Ware, Casks, Barrels, Kegs and | to40 tons. Some of bis vessels were named 
Cans. He takes from thence to Salem, Wheat, | from various members of hie family, such for 
Indian Corn, Hides, Peltry, Tebaceo, Uld Iron, | instance, as the sloop Mary, and the brigan- 
Pewter, Copper, perhaps also soma Dry goods | teen William and Susannah. The cargoes 
imported from England into these countries. | carried to Virginiaand Maryland seem to be 
If there be much Tobacco purchased, it is to | worth when sold there, about *£140. It seems 
be sent to London, by some English vessel, and | that Wm. Hollingworth, his father in law, 
cold on P. E’s, account, and tho money paid | had been before him engaged in this trade, 
to his Banker there. If he sends his fish to and also Capt. John Brown, son of Elder John 
Spain, the return carg>ir Sait from St. Ubes | of Salem. When the Dutch ravaged Virginia, 
or Isle of May, with Wine, we should judge, about 1667, both these merchants suffered se- 
from Fayal or the Wine Islands. We can | verely, Wm. H. being captured by the Dutch. 
trace one of his voyages to Rhode Island and | As an item in regard to these Maryland & Vir- 
Connecticut, to load with Staves for Ireiand ; | ginia voyages. the Captain gets a commission 
and find some papers, and items In Felts annals, | of 5 per cent. on sales. Kent Island, Mary- 
which make it very probable that he traded | land, appears to have been a favorite market, 








with England and Holland. 


then common inthe Colonies, and probably 
ail built in Salem. Such were then called 


‘* Plantation bult.’’ They consisted of Sloops, | 


which were from 20 to 36 tons burthen, car- 
rving five orsix men, Ketches, which were 
from 25 to 45 tons, carrying five or six mon, 
and Briganteens, from 60 to 70 tons and car- 
rying from six to eight men. In 1698-9, there 
was a Ship in Salem of 200 tons built here— 


half barrils twelve pecks (?) on the proper Acctt & 
Resqe &c.” 

This Bill of Lading has also Sam'll Wakefield’s 
receipt as of the Same place, and date with the other. 
Both Bills show some of our Salem exports to Virgin- 
ia and Maryland at that time. 

The following Receipt shows some of the articles 
then brought from Maryland to Salem and the rates 
of their freight. 

Mery Land. ‘‘Recetvep on board the Sloop Mary 
Bound for Salem in New England on accompt of Mr. 
Phillip English Merchant there to say one thousand 
and fifty pounds of Hides, Three hundred Kighty & 
Eight pounds of Iron, Thirteen & 4 pounds of Brass, 
Eight pounds of puter (pewter) and Two hundred | 
fifty five § bushels of wheat, w’ch | promise to de- | 
liver to s’d Mr. Phillip English or assignes (danger | 
of ye Seas Excepited) heor they paying freight for 
ye same, fforty shillings for ye Hides, Brass & puter 
and Iron—for ye Wheat Eighteen pence per bushel: | 
having signed to Two receipts of ye same tenor and | 
date the one to be accomplished ye other to stand 
void. I say rec’d 


St Mariot feby 27th 1711-12. 
44 


| 
per Wm English.” | 


to judge by old accounts. 
His vessels were most probably of thesizo | 


The Salem trade with Virginia and Mary- 
land flourished (comparatively speaking) be- 
tween 1690 and 1720, though it was impor- 
tant between 1660 and ‘70. It appears to 
have becn a somewhat peculiar trade, owing 
to the peculiar condition of those countries. 
New England had been settled by parties 
gathering into towns, but the former States by 
planters, who scattered themselves over the 
country. Consequently while New England 
had towns, with mechanics, traders, artizans, 
&e.,—all concentrated ana co-workers,—the 
more southern colonies had a sparse populs- 
tion and no towns, markets, or indeed, capi- 
tal. Tubacco was the principal crop of those 
colonies—was in fact their currency to a good 
degree—and. only occupied the planters asa 
crop during the summer, and left them often 
idle and lazy the remainder of the year. They 
also raised wheat, Indian corn, oats, barley, 
pease, and many sorts of pulse in great plen- 
ty, and supplied Barbadoes and the other 
Leeward Islands, and also New England with 
such produce. At the date of 1696, and for 
some years before, the New England colonies 





*This sum is probably only a quarter part of the 
true value of such voyages, 
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had not been able to raise much wheat or In-| cargoes with the same difficuity and delay.— 
dian corn, owing to the early frosts, and had | The writer, who has left us these facts in re- 
to seek their supplies of grain from Virginia | gard to the condition of trade in Virginia at 
and adjacent coasts. The sloops and Ketches | that date, regrets that that State had not orig- 
from Massachusetts, which ran to these South- | jnally laid out towns as the New Englanders 
ero shores, had to gather their cargoes from | did—with home lots for gardens and orchards, 
wide and scattered plantations, and at great | outlots for cornfields, and meadows and coun- 
loss of time. It was no uncommon thing | try lots for plantations, with overseers and 
(says a writer in 1696 to 1698, giving an ac- gangs of hands to cultivate them. He says 
count of Virginia—Mass. Hist. Coll., 5th | this opportunity was lost by the Southerners, 
vol., lst series, pages 126 to [29,) for ships to | who seated themselves, without rule or order, 
be three or four months in Virginia waiting | in country plantations, and that the general 
for a cargo of tobacco, which might, under) Assemblies of Virginia, seeing the inconvenien- 
other circumstances, be dispatched in @ fort- | ces of this dispersed way of living, had made 
night's time, and which delay doubled the | several attempts to bring the people into towns, 
price of freights. It probably took our Mas- | which had all proved ineffectual. Such a state 
eschusetts craft a long time to dispose of their | of things of course affected trade untavorably. 
cargoes under such circumstances, as wellas/ It is difficult, therefore, to tell the *length 
get their return cargoes, and it is very proba- | of these Southern voyages of our fathers, who 
ble that they pushed their little sloops and | were delayed not alonein those days by im- 
Ketches far into the *creeks and bays of Vir- | perfect means of navigation, but a want also 
ginia and Maryland, traded off their cargoes | of business facilities. {heir voyages to Eng- 
over a wide spaco, and collected their return land, Europe or the West Indies, were un- : 
| doubtedly much longer than those now. Dun. 
*The following note from John English to John | 42”, who sailed as passenger from England to 
Touzell, (bis brother-in-law) may serve to show | Boston, in 1685, was over four months in mak- 
somewhat of the nature of the Maryland trade at | ing the passage—which appears, however, to 


that date. Both were in Maryland at the time, col- | have been of an extra length, as the provisions 
lecting a cargo separately or together, and probably | gave out—and they were on the point of 
for Philip English. It would appear asif barter en- 


‘ : ; | starving, on arrival at Boston. As an evi- 
tered essentially into the character of this trade: | dence of the insecurity felt at that late day, 
NOTE. 


“To Capt. John Touzell at Wickicorne Creek: from Corsairs, and even in the English Chan- 
Karnortne Creex, Desemb’r 28, 1722. | Del, Dunton says they were all alarmed there 
Brother Touzel.—This is to let you [know] of our | by the appearance of a vessel, which they took 


welfare bear, and I hope is so with you and the rest | to be a Salleeman (a pirate feomn Gaillec, & fore 
of you. he ¢ is Capt. Gansby and Capt’n Solter | eh : ’ 
hear, and they bave got abundance of dry and weat | tified maritime town in Morocco,) and pre- 
| tangent ag ally eae fe sere pared for defence, but found themselves mis- 
ph nts Sy i gree 1 T ‘Iliern Prire is | taken. If from a third to a half of the length 


with Capt’n Gansby. Capt. Ensly is bin hear twis | of modern voyages was added to the voyages 
(twice) and he says Nothing about Molasses Nor 
Suger. I baue 3 barrells of pork and 3 of corn— 
the Spineys ows me Corn and pork. I haue bin to i . 3 . 
John Ward's, and he says be will bring it Down to| “Jn the orders given to Capt. Wm. English by his 
me. I haue resiued your Leatter. Father Burkett | father, Nov. 25, 1709,on a voyage to Maryland, 
and his wife gives (their love] and I Remain | Capt. B. is ordered to make all the dispatch he can 
Yr Louing Brother, JOHN ENGLISH. there, so as to be back to Salem early in the spring. A 7 
It is very likely that the various Captains named | Maryland voyage, made with all dispatch at that 
in this note were all Salem men, as they are named | date, would seem then to have taken the better part 
familiarly, and not as of any other place. of four or five months. 
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themselves, they would not probably exceed | Wm. Browne, Jz. receives ‘ton board ye *Sko- 
the true length of the old voyages as compared | ner Kingfisher, Captain John Pitman, master,” 
with the modern. certain fish, &c. The schooner is said to have 
One of the favorite craft of our fathers (and | originated at Gloucester in 1714. P. E. own- 
Phillip English appears to have owned several | ed several +Sloops, and perhaps one Schooner, 
such) was the *Ketch—the name and rig | and retained perhaps a Sloop or two in busi- 
of which,however, have disappeared from mod- | ness to employ himeelf as late as 1733-4, 
era commerce,—at least in our State and| Abont the year 1715, Philip English lost 
neighborhood. The last went out of date | his son William, with whom he had been con- 
about 1800. Elias Haskett Derby had one in | nected in business, and which must have been 
1799, called the John. An old sea captain | & Severe blow to him, as this son was more af- 
now living, says that the Ketch was two- | ter the pattern of his father, than perhaps any 
wasted, with square sails on the foremast, Other of the sons, Atthe age of 19 he was 
which was a stout tall mast stepped far for- commanding the sloop Arke, belonging to his 
ward, anda mainsail on the mainmast, which father, bound for Virginia, and his accounts 
was ashorter mast than the foremast. The with, and letters to, his father and other bus- 
Ketch sailed very fast before the wind. The rig | "8 MCD) at various times, prove him to have 
of the Briganteen does not appear. The eloop | bee2 able and competent asa business man. 
rig was perhaps similar to our own. The He died at the early age of 25, and probably 
Schooner seems to have gradually supplanted | When bis father was beginning to believe he 
the Ketch. It first appears in our Salem ma- | Would succeed him in his commerce. Philip 
rine about 1720. We find among the English | English, however, still continued in business, 
papers an old receipt of 1727, wherein one and, from appearances, did not retire entirely 
| from trade until about 1733-4: 
In 1725 (according to Felt,) he is put into 
| our Salem jail for refusing as an Episcopali- 
an to pay taxes for the support of the East 
Church (Congregational.) How long he staid 
is uncertain; but probably not long. In 
1732 the law by which he was imprisoned 
was repealed. In1734he appears, together 








*In the Essex Institute, ina volume called Ele- 
ments and Practice of Rigging, London 1794,” he- 
tween pages 220 and 221 can be seen engravings of 
an European Ketch, and some pinnaces, and between 
pages 238 and 9, an engraving of a French Shallop. 

There appears to be no material difference between 
the rig of the ancient and modern Sloops of New- 
England, to judge by drawings of the former on a} 
map of Boston with its Harbour made by Capt. Bon- | 
ner in 1722. As no Schooners seem to appear on this 





*In an old account of a fishing voyage made up in 


1733, ard in our possession, the vessel is described on 
map, we cannot state what, if any, difference there | the outside as the “Shooner John,” and on the inside 
may be between their ancient and modern rig. It | as ‘‘ye Schooner John.” John Webber was master. 
would seem by thisas if the Schooner at that date; +In 1733-4, Philip English is paying Benj. Bea- 
was very rarely met with. | dle money on account of Capt. Wm. Smith, which 

It is to be hoped that those who may have draw- seems like a commercial transaction. In 1732 he 
ings, paintings, or engravings of our early New Eng- | gives a Sloop to one of his children, which shows him 
land vessels, will preserve them as mementos of our | 60 bave been engaged in commerce up to that time: 
early commeree, and place them where they may be of , He was then over 80 years of age—81 or 2. As an 
avail to the commercial historian. Our New Eng- | item of the value ofa sloop in 1712 we find in the 
land vessels from the commencement, we have reason Bovk of Recordes for Masters the recorded sale by 
to believe, were somewhat different from those of | Eben’r Lambert, Shipwright of Salem, of ye good 
the old Country—and these peculiarities are worth | Sloop Betty, lately built, of about 80 tons burthen, 





knowing and preserving; especially as they were 
sometimes improvements. 





to Mr. Benj’n Marston of Saiem for £240, that ie £3 
per ton. 
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with hie family, as the donors of land for a| not long after her father, and soon alter her 
site for St. Peter’s Church in Salem. In 1735) husband, who was also a native of Jersey, a 
he is put under guardianship as being clouded | very well educated sea captain, and who was 
in mind, and in 1736 dies, aged about 86 employed both by Philip English and William 
years, and is buried in the Episcopal Church | and Samuel Browne, as captain and agent, 
yard. | and who left about as large a fortune as Mr. 

He seems not to have confined himself alone English himself. By his second wife, Philip 
to commerce, but to have bought largely into | English appears to have had ason John En- 
real estate. When the division of the Com- glish, whose fate ie uncertain. The direct 
mons took place in Salem—that is, the land | male line is perhaps extinct, but his deecen- 





which was held in common by its inhabitants, | 
he held twenty-five shares or rights, being the 
largest single proprietor. In 1692 he owned 

some fourteen houses in Salem. Before his 

death, however, he seems to have given to his 

children or grandchildren, some of his real es- 

tate, and perhaps other portions of his prop- 

erty, since his inventory shows no personal 

estate of any consequence, nor anything like 

the amount of real estate he Sad once owned. | 
He seems to have been treated with great re- | 
spect by his children, who always call him | 
‘Honored Father English’’ in their accounts 

with him, and sometimes in their mention of | 
him. 

After the witchcraft madness had blown 
over, Philip English eeems to have been for a | 
time popular in Salem, since he was then cho- | 
sen a Selectman, and a Deputy to the General 
Court. His funeral was attended by a large | 
concourse of people, and by the most distin- | 
guished then among us. | 

He lost his first wife, Mary, in 1694, and in 
1698 married Sarah Ingersoll, a widow. By 
his first wife he had seven children, of whom 
only three survived him, viz: Philip, who 
married Mary Ellis, Mary, who married Wil- 
liam Browne, and Susannah, who married 
John Touzell. Philip inherited the Blue An- 
chor Tavern, which his grandmother, Elinor 
Hollingworth, kept when poor, and in her | 


| Salem schools. 


dants in the female line are still in existence. 

His life appears to have been an adventa- 
rous, enterprising one, with some extraordina- 
ry trials also, like that of the Witchcraft furor 
and misfortunes ; and it is not to be wondered 
at, that, when over eighty years of age, a 
mind which had been so tried as his, should 
have set amid clouds and darkness. So set 
the mortality of his nature, but not its immor- 
tality, we trust. 

There is no portrait extant of Philip En- 
glish, as isthe case also with the Brownes 
(Benjamin and William) who were his cotem- 
poraries, and who so nobly remembered our 
Philip English is represented 
by tradition to have been of middle stature, 
and strong physically. In character, Philip 
English had some marked points, was high- 


| spirited: not ungenerous, impulsive withal, 


and at times choleric, perhaps. He is repre- 
sented to have been kind to tie poor, yet not 
over conciliatory to his peers. He may have 


| felt sore on the subject of Episcopacy, and the 


denial of toleration, and was not likely, in 
that respect, certainly, to have conciliated the 
powertul Congregationalists. At times he ap- 


| pears to have been popular, and it is evident 
| by his papers that he was often on terms of 
| business intimacy with the then prominent 
| merchants of Salem; and the elder Bonjamin 


Browne seems to have been somewhat nearer 





widowhood, and he appears to have run out the | than a business friend, to judge by one or two 
whole betore 1750, in spite of the efforts of old papers. Some of the papers of the Brownes 
Richard *Derby to help him. Susannah died are still mingled among his own. Jiis own 





Philip Jr., and gave him permission to use the same 
*Richard Derby most probably out of friendship | for his natural life, Philip Jr. then being embar- 
to the father, Philip English, bought the estate of ' rassed in business, 
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immediate neighbors e seem to have liked bim, | then with Salem wae very probably the impor- 
and in 1732 heartily repelled the charge. then | tation of hosiery and shoes from Jersey itself, 
made againet him by the Selectmen, of being | and wines, brandies and fruits from France, 
unsound in mind, and triumphed in their op- | Spain or Portugal, and linens from France or 
position. In 1735, however, it would appear | Holland as a return for New Eng!and fish 
that the authorities triumphed in turn, | (staves?) and lumber. This trade with Jer- 
but Mr. English yas then already on the| sey, and the neighboring countries of Europe, 
brink of tho grave, and wassvon released from | nay have begun before 1660, and continued, 
all human’supervision and control, A natu-| we should judge by old papers, (in the En- 
rally buoyant spirit, joined with a higher glish and Touzel families) up to the American 
trust and stay, had borne him through and | Revolution, if not later, 
over the cares and struggles and sorrows of a It is very probable that this Mr. John 
long life, and some sad and peculiar troubles, | Browne, of Jersey, permanently settled in Sa- 
and whatever may have been his failings or lem, asin January, 1673, a person of that 
shortcomings, he was honored ia death, and | name, who does not appear to be John Brown, 
attended to his grave by a large cuncourse of the ruling Elder, getsa grant of 50 acres of 
-the people, who were evidently gathered to- | | the town of Salem, (Vol. 1, Grants, page 117) 
gether, not out of respect to his wealth, which | io the Lyna boundary line, aad a bill in our 
was not then so great, but to those qualities | Great Pastures still retains the name of Belly- 
which are really ind-pendent of mere wealth | hac, which may de Ballhac, and named so by 
or distinction. Ile must have been looked this Mr. Browne as near his own estate, and 
upon, we think, as having been somewhat | in compliment to one or both of his partners, 
enterprising and useful in his day and genera- | the Ballhacs, in Jersey. A William Browne, 
tion, and as a man really superior to his frail- | the son of a Mr. Jubn Browne, married the 
ties, whatever they may have been. | eldest daughter of Philip English, and it is 
When Philip English came to Salem, he! not unlikely that he was the son or grandson 
must have found the town already a commercial | of the Jersey merchant, with whom, or his 
place—decidedly so in its character—and pos- | children, Philip English would (as coming 
sessing also rich and influential merchants. | from the same little Island) doubtless be well 
From some circumstantial items, almost a-| acquainted. This seems to be the more proba- 
mounting to evidence, it is not at all unlikely | ble, as there cannot be traced as yet any con- 
that Philip English came hither, allured by ‘nection between this Browne, and any other 
stories he had beard as a boy from Jersey tra- | Salem family of that name then resident at S. 
ders or merchants who had preceded him.— | —though there may be. At all events there 
In 166! there was in Salema Mr. John Browne! came over here as early as 1660, a Jersey 
who is described as of Jersey, and who enters! merchant by the name of Browne, who appears 
into an agreement with William Stevens of | to have had a trading house here in 1661, and 
Gloucester to build a ship of about 110 tons! when Philip English comes here, he finds that 
at £3 per ton, for himself, and two partners, | the Jersey trade with Salem is already begun, 
Messrs. Nicholas and John Balhack then in| end very probably tlourishing. There came 
Jersey. This Mr. John Browne agrees to pay | here also, after Philip English, quite a num- 
Stevens in goods, in part, at Mr. Corwin’s, Mr. | ber of Jersey people, whose descendants are 
Price’s, or his own store, we should judge. | still among us. 

The trade between the Isle of Jersey and Sa. We have said that Philip English found Sa- 
lem was then already established [in 1661] and | lem about 1670 a decidedly commercial place— 
Browne appears to have been a resident part: | | that is, Salem proper—the body of the town— 


ner and merchant here. The Jersey trade | and whocver looks into the history of Salem, 
45 
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will see the causes of this, which it may not |The Home Company must then bave had little 
be unprofitable here to glance at, and briefly | or no control here. Now comes (in 1635) the 

review, for theyare peculiar. Wheti Salem | | peculiar policy adopted in Salem, whieh placed 

was first colonized by the Home Company, its | her on a firm commercial basis, the fruits of 
trade was doubtless limited to and with that which were so obvious in 1640, and which 

company to agreat degree, if not entirely — | helped to carry her so rapidly forward to com- 

This state of things may have lasted from 1628 | mercial success. Those, who at thiadate, pe- 
to 1634-5. When the company relaxed its titioned for farms, obtained them»(-.ys Dr. 

hold on the Colony, Salem was left to the | B.,) on the condition that they should sell their 
commercial liberty of the charter, and took, Aowses in town to accommodate more easily all 
most probably, more even than was granted by | who came for trade, and unless they sold their 
it. Before 1636 she began doubtless to build houses in town, they were only to hold their land 
small vessels—shallops, pinnaces, and perhaps | by /ease—ihe term not to exceed three years.— 
ketches, for fishing and trade with theadjacent Dr. B. further adds, that, as Salem held much 

colonies. The scarcity of grain, with which | common land, it could offer such inducements 
our people were afflicted in 1631, compelled | as could draw new and rich settlers, and that 
them to send a pinnace down to Cape Coc such men as found the best lands pre-occupied , 
for corn, and such voyages were not perbape | in other towns, could obtain great advantages 
unfrequent for years afterward. It is very in Salem, and to judge by acursory review of 
probable that traders at Salem searched the 





adjacent coasts for furs and fish in small ves- 
sele up to 1640, and for years ufterwarde. A- 


our Salem commerce begins to bestir itself, in 
avery humble way, however. 
there was most probably a settlement on the 
Neck, (see Dr. Bentley’s History of Salem) 
which would naturally be the nueleus of the 
marine trade of the town. Asearly as 1636, 


eight individuals were granted half acre lots | 


at Winter Harbor (on the Neck,) for fishing 
trade, and to build upon. Shallop Cove (now 
Collins's) was early used by the fishermen for 
light shallops, (as tradition has it) and who 


At that time | 


the lst volume of the Records of Salem, we 
ourselves are convinced that the town at that 


| day considered that it held the reverter of the 


bout 1634-5 say, we may safely conclude that | fee in almost, if not all, cases where certain 


conditions were not complied with—those con- 
ditions being based upon the iodustry and 
usefulness of the granteeto the town in some 
way or other, and sometimes specified in the 
grant itself. Colonization of the right kind 
was the object of the town, which evidently 
considered the original fee of the scil in Salem 
to be im itseli, as is proved by the early grants 


| which were sometimes made by the committee 
| of thirteen for the town, and sometimes by the 


town in town weeting assembled. It is proved 





lived themselves in a village on its slores.— | also by the nature or the grants made to those 
Though Salem was settled on the North River | who founded the large fishing village on Win- 
at first, yet the marine business of the town— ter Island, and built wharves, storehouses, 
its fishing, boat-building, &c.,—seems to have and even dwelling-houses there. None of 
centred at the lower part, on and near the these got a fee from the town, but only a use. 
Neck, apd perbaps on the harbor proper. | To obtain a *fee even in the body of the town, 
The authorities of Salem were not at Grst | 
zealoug for trade, to judge by what [lutchin- 
son says. That policy, however, did not last 
long, fer in 1635 (Dr. Bentley says, 





*The fee of all lands in Salem, not specifically 
| granted by the town, seems to have been considered 


) @ plan  anciently as belonging to the town, and to be used 
for the fisheries was adopted and pursued, and | | Pro Bono Publico. Those whe wished to build 


it greatly assisted the prosperity of the town. | wharves even went to the town for permission, and this 
Salem —_ to flourish, he says, in 1634. | was the custom duwn to a comparatively modern pe- 
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the conditions (express or implied) must be| town—though it probably only directed her 
performed by the grantee. This at least seems | attention the more keenly to her commercial 
to have been the general rule ; and the policy | interests. In 1641 andin 1643, Salem must 
Dr. B. speaks of as having been applied to have been largely engaged in shipbuilding, we 
tne early commercial settlers of Salem, is in | should judge, by the several orders of the Gen- 
harmony with the records so far as we have | eral Courts inthese years referring to ship- 
been able to examine them. It was a singu-| building ; and in 1642 Salem pays the next 
lar policy, but an effective one, and based on a | highest sum of the Colony tax—£75— Boston 
community of industrial and useful interests, | £120—which shows Salem to have been well 
and is of great importance also as determining | grounded in her prosperity at that time. She 
the ancient landed rights of the town. It| may have been somewhat checked in 1642, 
would certainly appear as if Salem still held, | but not seriously, so far as we can find. 
according to herold laws and practice, the| In 1646 Salem hasa viewer of Pipe staves 
fee in all lands, by sea and shore, not yet spe- | ordered for it by General Court, as defective, 
cifically granted by the town since its settle- | worm-eaten staves had been sent abroad to our 
ment. This may be an anomaly in the town | prejudice. The General Court order viewers 
histories of our ancient Commonwealth, but | | for some other ports also. ‘This however shows 
go it seems to be by our records. Salem ap- | that Salem was then one of the principal ex- 
pears to have been almost a Commonwealth | porters of such articles, and doubtless made 
in itself. | a profit thereon. Salem may be in 1651 one 
This policy, mentioned by Dr. B., was a | of the places aimed at by the Commonwealth 
great stimulus to commerce, as it enabled | in England as furnishing Virginia and Barba- 
commercial men to choose good commercial | does with gunpowder (those colonies being 
sites in the town, and was not prejudicial to | then Royalist,) and so stood in jeopardy of 
the farmers, who gotin exchange for town | losing her free trade privileges ; but this storm 
lands, the meadows and rich land in the rear, | blew over, and from thence to 1660—and ’70 
and on the outskirts of the town. Joined to. | it is evident she must have flourished with the 
this policy was a comparative freedom of trade “colony. In 1664 she had her rich merchants, 
under the charter, and under the English | | and in 1670 was well grounded in the Euro- 
Commonwealth. Dr. Bentley states that not pean, West Indian, and Colonial trade—and the 








only was u ship of 300 tons built here in 1640 


and that 80 per cent profit was made this year 
—in trade. Though Marblehead was then su- 


perior to Salem in the fisheries, and though | 


Gloucester, Mancliester, and the whole Eastern 
shore of Massachusetts was then also engaged 
in the fishery, yet Salem doubtless flourished 


ity whick prevailed over the Colony in 1645. 
The agricultural rivalry of Ipswich at this pe- 
riod may have checked Salem as a farming | 





riod. The bistory of the ancient common rights of | 
Salem, and of the grants made by her, prove that | 
Salem considered the fee of her land to be in herself, 
and she the great grantor. 


»| it met the eyesof Philip English, 
and enjoyed her shure of the general prosper- | 


,| wise policy of the town—commercing in the 
but that another of 200 tons was built in 1642, 


| day of small things—in 1635—had invited 
capital, skill, and industry to her harbor and 
| shores, and in less than forty years, Salem was 
a commercial town favorably known in Europe 
| —trading wit) all nations—and comparative- 
_ly wealthy’ Such doubtless was the town, as 
when he 
_ came here Setween 1660 and °70, and such the 
| causes and effects of its prosperity. The wise 
| policy of encouragement—the wealth of its 
| resources, viz, its fisheries, lumber, and furs— 
and the general freedom of its commerce—all 
combined to place it in this short are ona 
| substantial prosperity. 

Phillip English found the town a pramident 
commercial place when he entered it, and lived 
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to see it more than double in population, and | judge by Dunton’s accuunt. Boston was more 
most probably in means. In 1680 (about 10 | cosmopolitan, but Salem more homelike—more 
years after he came here) Massachusetts had stable, more really social. It was a quict 
about 120 ships, eloops, ketches and other town ascompared with Boston—wealthy e- 
craft. In 1686 Dunton (wko was then bere) | nough however for liberality and hospitality 
writes of Salem as ‘‘being reported next to | -—somewhat reserved—retaining many of the 
Boston in trade.’’ Between 1714 and ’18 (ac- | sober restraints of Puritanism, and not a few 
cording to Custom House Returns) Massachu- | of its primitive virtues. The venerable Hig- 
setts had 492 vessels of 25.406 tons and 3,492 ginson then presided over its morals and re- 
Seamen, and in 1731, 38000 tons of shipping, | ligiun, assisted by the polished and agreeable, 





adout one half of which was in the European 
trade. Salem, as next in commercial impor- 


tance to Boston, must be credited with her | 
share of this shipping and attendant wealth. | 


For the 50 years or more,which Phillip English 
occupied in commercial pursuits, there must 
have been a great advance in the commercial 
importance of the town, spite of commercial 
losses and drawbacks to its prosperity. — 
He also grew up with—or was a contempora- 
ry with a body of merchants, whose lives, char- 
acters, papers, acts, and histories, prove them 
to have been solid, reliable, useful enterprising 
men—and nota few of them generous and 
public rpirited. Some of them were the im- 
mediate descendants of the old Puritan leaders 
of the Colony. The Corwins, the Sewalls, the 
Higginsons, the Browns were really distin- 
guished merchants—were wise men—not were- 
ly to acquire wealth, but in that higher wis- 


dom —the skill to use it for noble ends and pur- | 


poses, and us a érust, to which grave respunsi- 
vilities attached. They were educated men al- 
80. The society of Salem, moreover, as ruled 
over by such men, was seneibly affected by 
their example, and it struck Dunton when here 
in 1686 forcibly, reminding him of the gener- 
ous hospitality, the genuine ease, the sterling 
worth, the wise stability, and intellectual cul- 
ture which characterized the really good soci- 
ety in England. Dunton came near forgetting 
old England, and even his home and wife, 
he tells us in hisown amusing way while in 
Salem—being tempted to remain here perma- 
nently, 

Salem at that day (1686) doubtless was the 
most agreeable residence in New England, to 


| but not so solid Noyes. The eminent Epes 
_ over its learning—the wise, generous and hos- 
pitable Sewall over its laws; and around them 
were gathered a group of men, and merchants 
whose characters were unstained—whose 
| minds were liberal and polished by books, 
travels, and knowledge of mankind—men who 
believed in religion, were brought up under 
its influence, and who reverenced its example, 
—wen in whom the old and austere Puritan- 
ism of the Colony had become mellowed and 
| softened—who had been blessed with abun- 
| dance, and uecd it wisely. The society of the 
| town was hospitable, refined, enlightened. Its 

merchants were men of their word, its people 
| true to their engagements. Dunion, who 

came to Salem to dispose of part of his adven- 
| ture of books, which he brought to Boston 
| from England, disposed of a part here, and 
| has not a word to say about the ‘Grecian 


| fxith,’” which a seller needed, who then traded 
| with the Boston people. He was hoepitably 
an! kindly treated in S, well encouraged, 
and promptly paid, and therefore gives us a 
| character written in letters of gold and silver. 

Ile describes the town as then being about 
a mile long, with many fine houses init. It 
is evident that he then found Salem a compar- 
atively wealthy, refined, intelligent, stable 
town. Andeuch Salem then was. It had, 
evidently, a society in which the elemente of a 
wise conservatism were apparent. It was eo- 
ber, yet given to hospitality—reserved, but 
generous and virtuous—free from show and 
pretence—of solid sterling worth, There were 
| here too those habits, and ways and modes of 
thought and life which characterized good so 
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ciety in England, and somewhat too perhaps | morality, order, relig.on—which abhors licenes 
of the distinctions and grades of society there | in all its forms and ways, and is as far removed 





found—modified, however, by the more popa- | 
lar and peculiar views of New England.— 
Quality and quantity were terms understood 

and practised upon in our early N. E Society 

as elsewhere, but modified som-what by our 

more popular ideas. Our society was not) 
then quite English, though resembling it, but | 
rather new English—an improvement on the | 
original, and admitting of indefinite Laprove- | 
mentalso. It may have looked to England | 
somewhat for itsinodels, but it also looked to | 
its own origin and progress also, and the laws | 
of reason and There wasa loyalty 
init, which externally and superficially was | 


wisdom, 


directed to the royalty and aristocracy of Eng- 
Jand, but which in the hour of trial was really 
devoted to God and liberty. The men and 
women of New England were Joyal to God 
and not the King, in any great emergency— 
God beirg to them the King even of Kings— 
and though this loyalty might sleep for a time, 
it never died. 
the calin belief—the motive power of their re 


It was the deep inspiration— 


Jigion, their thoughts, their manners, and 
their laws—the key to their history—the se- 
cret of their triumphs. The idea of liberty in 
ehurcs—in State—in morals, manners, cus- 
toms and laws, isthe great idea, from whose 
seed has sprung New England as she is, relig- 
iously, intellectually, politically, commercial- 
ly, and socially. It is the germ of our exis- 
tence, our growth, our flower, and our fruit. 
lt is a developement of that idea outwardly, 
and irresistably. From that idea we sprang 
asa people, and any and all attempts to make 
ourselves foreign to this are unnatural, absurd, 
unwise. Weare not, and cannot be, of for- 
eign growth orcomplexion. We may be made 
to so appear, we may even attempt to make 
ourselves appear so: but we must return final- 
ly to ourselves—a people whose seed is free- | 
dom—and whose law of developement, and 

gtowth, and flower, and fruitage, must simply 

come from—liberty—the liberty, moreover, | 
whieh is of itself restraint, reason, wisdom, | 
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from it as the heavens are above the earth, 

[The prosecution of Philip English and his wife 
for witchcraft, with the direct and collateral docu- 
mentary evidence pertaining thereto, will be given 
as a Second Part of this Sketch in the coming 
volume of the Historical Collections.]} 
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ABSTRACTS FROM WILLS, INVENTORIES, &e., 
ON FILE IN THE OFFICE OF CLERK OF 
COURTS, SALEM, MASS. 





Copied by Ira J. Patch. 





John Norton, April, 1663. 

Copy of will of John Norton, of Boston, 
will dated 14th Jan., 1661, mentions brother 
Wm. Norton of Ipswich ; gives him land ke 
bought of Matthew Whipple, deceased, now 
in the oceupatidbn of Goodman Annable; gives 
him also the 100 pounds due unto him for his 
house in Ipswich which Mr. Cobbett now 
dwelleth in. 

his ever endeared and honored mother thirty 
pounds in current money of England, tobe 
paid to her use in London, at his Brother 
Thomas Norton’s house. 

his two sisters, Mrs. Martha Wood and 
Mrs. Mary Young, £20 between them, to be 
paid at Thomas's house in London. brother 
Thomas and Elizabeth, his wife. 

gives ten pounds to the poor of the church 
of which he is an unworthy officer. 

wife, Mrs. Mary Norton, and app’ts her 
sole ext’x, and app’ts Mr, Rawson secretary, 
and Elder Pen overseers. Proved June 12, 
1663. 

Mary Saath, May, 1663, 
Will of Mary Smith, wife unto the late 


James Smith, of Marblehead, dated 28 Mar, 
1663, daughter Catherine Eborne, & daughter 


| Mary Rowland, grand children Samuel & Jo. 


seph Rowland, Mary Eborne, daughter Mary 
Rowland’s five children, daughter Cathren EB 
borne, children Mary, Rebecca, Moses, Han 
nah, James & Sarah, Samuel, son James Smith, 
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John Bennett, 4th mo., 1663. 

Inventory of tke estate of widow Bennet of 
Marblehead, amounting to £76 02s Od, re- 
turned and allowed 30th 4th mo., 1663. 

Thos. Flint, 4th mo., 1663. 

Will of Thomas Flint, dated Apr. 1, 1663. 

To bis wife 50) acres of improved, and his 
meadow and housing. To his son Thomas 30 
acres of upland on his farme next to Mr. Gard- | 
ner’s, which was bought of Mr. Higginson 
and Goodwan Guodell, as ke sees fit, not er- | 
croaching on his mother’s meadow or brother's 
land, as also ten pounds in corne or cattle, all 
of which he is to enjoy at age, 

Sons George, John, Joseph, daughter Elia’h, 
epp’ts his wife sole ext’x, and Mr. Wm. Brown | 
sr., Goodman Moulton and Jos. Swinnerton, 
Jr., to be overseers. 

proved 2d Sth mo., 1663. 

Inventory of above estate taken Apr. 14, | 
1663, by Robt. Moulton, Sam’l Verey, and 
Henry Phelps, amounting to £330 16s 0d, | 
debts, £65, 13s, 4d, returned 2d 5th mo., and 
allowed. 





Robt. Sallows, 4th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of Robert Sallows, taken by Thos. 
Lowthropp, John Thorndike, Richard Brack- 
enburg and Jobn Patch, amounting to £143 
Qs 6d, returned Ist 5th mo., 1663. 





Thos. Sallows, 4th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of Thomas Sallows, tuken 4th 
June, 1663, by Elias Stileman and Thos. 
Rootes, amounting to £105 lls 03d, returned 
3d 5th mo., 1663. 
Geo. Smith, 4th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of estate of George Smith of Sa- 
lem, taken 9th May, 1663, by Jeffrey Massey 
and Thos. Rootes, amounting to £9, returned 
and adm’n granted to the widow. 
Henry Muddle, 4th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of estate of Henry Muddle of 


| 2d April, 1661. wife Beatrice, 
| daughter Ruth, daughter Rebecca, and her 





Gloucester, amounting to £16 88 10d; debts 


and charges £2 198 9d, returned by Peter 
Duncan, and is allowed 3d 5th mo., 1663. 





Wm. Cantlebury, 4th ao., 1663. 
Will of Wm. Cantlebury of Salem, dated 
son John, 


children ; mentions the farm he bought of Mr. 
George Corwinne, app'ts Beatrice his wife 
sole ext’x, end Mr. Jun Croade overscer.— 
Witnesses—John Porter, sr., and Nath’! Fel- 
ton. 

Proved 3d 5th mo., 1663. 

Inventory of above estate, taken 25th June, 


| 1663, by Thos. Gardner, sen’r, and Nath’ 


Felton, amounting to £47088 Od. List of 
debts £45 15s 8d, returned 3d 5th mo., 1663. 





Thomas Antram, 4th mo., 1663. 

Will of Thos. Antram of Salem, dated 24th 
11th mo., 1662, mentions Isaac Burnape, the 
son of hisdaughter Hannah Burnape, under 
age, son Obadiah Antram, Thomas Spooner, 
Uilyard Veren. 

app’ts Edmund Batter ex’or, and Thomas 
Spooner and Hillird Veren my overseers.— 
W itnesses—Thomas Spooner and Wm. Wood- 


| cocke. Will signed buta few days before his 
| death. 


Proved 3d 5th mo., 1663. 

Inventory of above estate, taken Feb. 17, 
1662, by Elias Stileman and John Ruche, a- 
mounting to £258 Us Ud, returned by Edmond 
Batter 3d 5th mo., 1663. 


Robt. Roberts, Sept., 1663. 

Inventory of estate of Robt. Roberts of Ipa- 
wich, taken July 20, 1663, by Thos. Clarke 
and Ringdell Foster, Jr.. amounting to £177 
11s 8d, returned 29 Sept., 1663. 

Thos. Scott, Sept., 1663. 

Receipt of Rie’d Kimball and Edmund 
Bridges, tor £24, Sarah Scott's portion of her 
father’s estate, paid by Ezekiel Rogers, May 
10, 1661. 
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~ Receipt of Mary Scott for £25, her portion | de>ts £279 12s 4d, returned 26th 9th mo., 


or her father Thomas Scott’s estate, paid by | 
Mr. Ezekiel Rogers, Apr. 23, 1663. | 

Rece:pt of Hannah Boswort, of £5, his wife 
Abigail’s share of her father Thomas Scott's 
estate, Oct. 1, 1663. | 


! 





John Comings, 9th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of estate of John Comings, in pos- 
session of John Ormes, Salem, taken 26th No- 
vember, 1663, by Edmond Batter and Walter | 
Price, amounting to £47 I4s 6d, returned 
14th 9th mo, 1663, and John Gardner and | 
John Ormes were app’t adm’rs. 





John Pickworth, 9th mo., 1663. | 
Will of John Pickworth, dated 27th 4th 
mo., 1663, wife Ann Pickworth, eldest son, 
John, 3 sons, Samucl, Joseph and Benjamin, | 
daughters Ruth Macpherson and Varun Col- 
lem, youngest daa Abigail, app’ts his wife, | 
John and Sam‘'l, Thomas Jones and Wm. | 
Bennet, overseers. proved 25th 9th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of above estate taken 25th Aug’t, 
1663, by Wm. Allen and Robert Leach, a- 
mounting to £168 4s Od. returned by Ann 
Pickworth 25th 9th mo-, 1663. 


Rich’d Rootens, 9th mo., 1663. 

Will of Rich’d Rootens, dated June 12, 1663, 
mentions his wife, his kinsman, Edmond Root- 
en, Jonathan Hartshorne; gives bis pastor, 
Mr. Whitney, forty shillings. Witness—~ 
Henry Rhodes, Robert Driver, and Francis 
Burril), his wife to be ex’tx. Henry Rhodes 
and George Taylor, overseers. proved 25th 
9th mo., 1663. 

Inventory of above estate taken Sept. 20, 
1663, by Nath‘l Handforth and Francis Bur- 
rill, £280 63 2d: list of debts, £99s 0d, re- 
turned 25th 9th mo., 1663. 





Elias Stileman, 9th mo., 1663. 
Inventory of Elias Stileman, taken 7th 9th 
month, 1662, by Edmond Batter and Hilliard 
Veren, amounting to £176 12s 6d. List of 





|ers,) Thos. Lambert, John 


1663. 
Gershom Lambert, Mar., 1664. 

Will of Gershom Lambert of Rowley, 16th 
Mar., 1664, mentions Aunt Kogers. (Broth- 
Lambert, John 
Spoffurd sr, Charles Brewer, Richard Lighton, 
cousin Mary Brewer, cousin Eliz’h Platt, 
sister Ann, wile of Thos. Nelson ; Thos. Nel- 
ton, ex’or. proved 29th Mar., 1664. 


Thos. Barnes, 4th mo., 1664. 
Inventory of estute of ‘Thos. Barnes of Sa- 


lem, taken 12th 11th mo., 1663, by Walter 
Price, Elias Stileman, amounting to £337, 
18s 9d; list of debts, amounting to £120 [3s 
Od, allowed 24th 4th mo., 1664, 





Henry Harwood, 4th mo., 1664. 

Inventory of estate of Henry Harwood of 
Salem, taken 10th 1st mo., 1663-4, by Joseph 
Grafton, Geo. Gardner, John Gardner and 
Henry Bartholomew, amounting to £163 149 
6d, allowed 27th 4th mo., 1664. 

Testimony (dated 29th 4th mo., 1664,) of 
Messrs. John Higginson and Henry Bartholo- 
mew as to the minde of said Harwood, in the 
disposing of hisestate to his wife as long as 
she lives, and after her death to be equally di- 
vided between his kinswoman and his wife’s 
daughter, Elizabeth Nixcn, except a legacy of 
four pounds to the poor of the church in bear- 
ing the charge of the Lord’s Supper. 

Copy of the order of Court held at Salem 
29th 4th mo., 1664, app’ting the widow ad’mx 
and after her decease, Jane Flinders, wife of 
Rie’h Flinders, to have all the land, and 
Eliz’b, wife of Matthew Nixon, to have the 
balance. 


Sam’l Beadle, 4th mo., 1664. 

Will of Sam’! Beadle of Salem, dated Mar. 
12, 1663, son Nath’l Beadle, dau Dorothy, 
three smallest children, ‘‘now at home with 
me,’ Samuel, Thomas and Eliz’h, appt’s 
Walter Price ex’or and John Croad and Hill- 
yard Veren overseers. approved 30th 4th mo., 
64. 
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NATUAN REED. 

Hon Nathan Reed, whose lithograph is in- 
serted inthis number, was born in Warren, 
Mass., July 2, 1759 
and Tamerson Reed, of Warren; Reuben was 
gon of Nathaniel and Phebe Reed ; Nathanie!, 
son of Thomas Reed of Sudbury, and his wife 
Abig:il ; migrated in early life from Sudbury 
to Warren. Thomas was son of Thomas and 
Mary Reed, of Sudbury; the elder Thomas 
was son of Elias, who was son of William, ot 
Maidstwwne, in the County of Kent, England, 
Professor of Divinity, and his wife Lucy. The 


He was son of Reuben 


earliest notice of the name in America, is in 
Woburn, Mass., and thence moved to Sudbury, 
He giaduated at Harvard College, in 1781 
and was familiarly known among his cla-s- 
mates, as Nothumb instead of Nathan, having 
some deficiency in one thumb. He was lor 
some years Tutor in the College, and after- 
wards studied Medicine with Dr. E. A. Hol- 
yoke, of Salem. He then kept an Apothecary 
Shop, in Salem, and was known as Dr. Reed 
He married Oct. 20, 1790, Elizabeth Jeffrey, 
of Salem, whose father, William, was Cl rk 
of the Courts, of Essex County. 


nails, which originated the building of the 
Danvers Iron Works, so called. He was also 
the actual inventor of the first Steamboat with 
paddle wheels in American waters. The trial 
trip of this boat which took place in 1789, 
was from Danvers Iron Works to Beverly. On 
board were the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Hon. Nathan Dane, Dr. E. A. 
Holyoke, Rev. Dr. Prince, and other distin- 
guished men. 

His country residence was near the Iron 
Works, in Danvers, the same that has lately 
been known as Capt. Porter’s ; his town 
dwelling was cn the site where Plummer Hall 
now stands, and was removed to give place for 
the present building.* 





© This site was owned about a century since by 
Joseph Bowditch—he bequeathed it to his daughter 





| 
i 


He was the | 
inventor of a patent for the manufacture of 


} ground, 





| He represented Essex South District in the 


Congress uf the United States, in 1798-9. In 
1807, he removed to Maine, and was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, for 
the State of Maine, till nearly the time of his 
death, which took place at Belfast, January 
20, 1849, in bis 90th year. 

Aanore m nute account of him is given by 
J. W. Reed. Esq.. of Groveland, Mass.. in his 
History of the Keeps or Reaps, now in press. 
Chis werk gives an account of the origin and 
definition of the name, the wars, conquests ind 
migrations of the clins of Reed in the old 
world, and notices of every one of the name 


in the United States. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Jeffry, from whom it descended to 
her dyughter, the wife of Nathan Reed, the subject 
of our notice. In 1799 it was sold to Capt. Joseph 
Peabody, and remained in the possession of that 
family until 1855, when it was conveyed to the Pro- 
prietors of the Salem Athenwum to erect thereon, 
PLumMeR HALL, from funds bequeathed by the late 
Miss Caroline Plummer, 
thus removed, was built by Mr. in 1793.— 
Col. Perley Putnam, the present superintendent of 
streets, yet a hale and hearty octogenarian, worked 
on this building when an appre The following 
letter from him may not be inappropriately inserted 
in this connection. 


of Salem. The dwelling, 


iced, 
tice. 


Savem, Feb. 11, 1859, 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request of 
last evening, in to the time when Dr. 
Keed’s (late Capt. Joseph Peabody's) house was 
built, I would inform you that the carpenters come 
menced working on the frame of said house early 
in the month of October, 1793. The house was 
framed in the garden back of where it was erected. 
The frame was raised, boarded, shingled, &c., bee 
fore the old Bewd'tch house was demolished— 
which stood a little to the eastward of the centre of 
the lot, and projected out over the present line of 
the street, about half the width of the present side- 
walk. When the house was first raised it had the 
appearance of being set up very high from the 
But, at that time, that part of Essex 
street was quite low, and was soon after raised, 
graded, and paved, after which the house hada 
very different appearance, at the time it was remov- 
ed. Samuel Mackintire was the Architect, and Jo- 
seph Mackintire and others were the carpenters, &e. 

At the time said house was erected, there was not 
a tree or a shrub on the lot, with the exception of a 


reference 


few black currant bushes, which stood by the side of 


an old stone wall, which ran along on the south of 
Brown street, where the brick wall now stands, 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
PERLEY PUTNAM. 
Dr, Henry WHEATLAND, 
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THE “OLD PLANTERS” OFSALEM, WHO WERE 
SETTLED HERE BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF 
GOVERNOK ENDICOTT, IN 1628. 





BY GEORGE D. PHIPPEN. 
Read at a Meeting of the Essex Institute, March 25, 1888. 
Continued from Page 153. 
PETER PALFRAY 
Was among the first one hundred and six- 
teen nen who took tho freeman’s oath at the 
first Genersl Court for that purpose, May 18, 
1631, as were several others also, of the first 
planters, viz: Mr. Roger Conant, Jobn | 


Woodbury, John Batch, Mr. William Jeffrey, | 
Palfray | 


and William Allen. May 9th, 1632, 
and Conant were the two persons aeiets for | 
Salem, ace rding to an order of General Court, 
to confer with ths Governor and Assistants, a- 
bout raising a public stock. 

On the 7th of November, of the same year, | 
he was appvinted with Messrs. Turner and Co- 


nant a Conmitt-e of the General Court, to set | 
off a tract of land to Juhn Humphrey, the | 


Deputy Governor, in Saugus. He was often 
on the land Committee, and Board of Select- 
men in Salem 

In 1635, was a Deputy at the second Gene- 
ral Court; this year he received his grant of 
two hundred acres at the head of Bass River. 
It is supposed by some that he never lived upon 
this farm, which we r-gard as uncertain.® 

He removed to Reading about 1652. At 
town meeting there, March 1, of that year, he 


» ° ° | 
was chosen one of the Prudential Committee 


of five. ‘fhe power that the Towne doth give 
to the fi.e men befure mentioned is to order all 
the prudential affiirs of the town excepting giv- 
ing of land and timber.’ He was often after- 


* The following extract from the Court Records, 
evinces that our ancestors were not exempt from a 
cortain class of social troubles. At the Quarter Court 
held at Salem, 27 of 4, 1637. Endicott, Conant and 
Hathorne, presiding magistrates. 

“ Jane Wheat servant unto Peter Palfray had not 
only wronge! her neighbours in killing their poul- 


trie, but being convict of lying loytering and run- 
ning away from her master, was whipped.” 


47 





ward chosen upon this and other Committees 
at Reading. At town meeting. Feb 7, 1658, 
‘There was given to Peter Palfray, three acres 
of meadow in the Long Hedge of meadow, 
that lyeth by Rockey Meadow.’’ On the 14th 
of the same month, the upland at the north 
side of Ipswich River, was divided by lot a- 
mong the inhabitants; to Peter Pulfray fell, 
one hundred and seventy acres and forty-three 
poles. This land was located in what is now 
| North Reading, not far from the pres-‘nt Bap- 
tist meeting-house; the meadows that bordered 
| the River in front of this land, were formerly 
very valuable, but were much injured in later 
years by the damming of the river in the con- 
struction of mills. 

On the 31st of Ist mo., 1653, Palfray sold 
to Francis Skerry, husbandman of Salem, two 
| acres of marsh, lying near the ferry, in said 
| town, and abutting upon the girden of John 

) Luff, this no doubt was his ween allotment 





|at hie first settlement with Conant in 1626. 
Balch owned the adjoining land northward, a- 
long the river and nearer the ferry. 

In December, 1653, **Peter Pualfray, plan- 
ter, late of Salem,’’ su!d half an aere of land 
between John Horn and Capt. Hathorne, over 
against Mr. Downing’s house. 

On the 28th of 7th month, 1644, George 
Uawkins, of Boston, by power of atrorney 
from George Richisson euld William Dodge, 
| for £40. his fagw of two hundred acres near 
| the head of Bass River, late the possession of 
Peter Palfray. After an active and well spent 
life, he died at Reading, September 15, 1663. 
His will was dated Oct. 2l, ot the previous 
year, and commences with these words: 
‘Whereas 7, Peter Palfray have taken into 
consideration the dritileness of wy life, especial- 
ly being ffarr stricken in years,’ &c. 

It is recorded in the Middlesex Probate Reo- 
orda, beok 2, folio 181, and has codicils dated 
19 May, 1663. He had three wives. Lis sec- 
ond wife, Elizabeth, was widow of John 
Fairfield, of Wenham, who died in 1646. His 
third wife, Alice, is mentivned in bis will. 

Mr. Palfray and big fires wife were among 
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the original members of the First Church, | 
where his children were baptized, viz : 


Jonathan and Jehodan baptized 25th of 10th 
moneh, 1636. Jehodan married Benj. Swith, 
Marcl: 27, 1661. She died Nov, 5, 1662. 

Remember, baptized 16th of 7th month, | 
1638, married Peter Aspinwall, of Muddy 
River, 12ch of Feb. 1661, by John Endicott, | 
Governor. 

Mary, baptized 15th of 10th month, 1639, | 
ealled his youngest child in June, 1662. One of | 
his daughters warried Samuel Pickman, anotb- | 
er Matthew Johnson. No son is mentioned in | 
his will, some have supposed he had a eon 
older than the children whose baptisins are re- 
corded, and who may have been in circumstan- 
ces not tu need further assistance from their | 


father. Lis estate, consisting of land and | 
meadow beyond the river. &e., was valued at | 
eighty-four pounds, ten shillings. In conse | 
quence of the want of any thing definite about | 
the continuance of his sun or sons, it hae thus | 
far been impossible for the present Pulfrays | 
to trace their line farther back than to the | 
three following men, supposed grandsuns of | 
Peter. 

All that is wanted is to find a common fath- | 
er to Walter, of Salem, William of Boston, | 
and John of Cambridge, probably sons of | 
_ Jonathan or some other son of Peter, of | 
which however no proof remairs. These | 
three men had each considerable families, and 
their descendants appear to embrace alk the 
Palfrays of New England. 

Walter is the ancestor of the Salem family, | 
still represented, and who have been known | 
througt.out the histury of the town. William 
is the ancestor of the Hon. Jobn G. Palfray, 
late member of Congress, and one of the his- 
torians of the country. Prominent men are 
found in all the branches. If the lost patri- 
arch were found, a complete genealogy could 
easily b> made from the primitive Peter to the 
present time. 

This family in Salem is connected among 
others, with the primitive stock of the Man- 





| keag ; 


nings, Derbys, Graftons, Downings, Pu:ippens, 


&e.* 


WALTER KNIGUT 


Was among the Episcopalians at Nantasket, 
in 1622, and removed with Conant to Cape 


| Anne, in 1624; he was thirty-nine years of age, 
| when in 1626 he tollowed Conant to Naum- 


g ; was probably a carpenter, and employe | 


| by the Dorchester Merchan's to assist in tle 


construction of buildings fur the New Colony. 
Richard Brackenbury in his extremely valua- 
ble document, testified in 1680, that when he 
arrived at Salem, with Goy. Endicott, in 1628, 


| he found Walter Knight there, and that Nor- 


man, Allen and Knight, ststed that they came 


| over for the Dorchester Merchants, and had 
| built sundry houses at Salem, and that Walter 


Knight and the r 
built @ house at Cape Anne, ‘tand sve I was 
eent with them to Cape Anne, to pull down 
the said house for Mr. 
which wee did.”’ 
in Salem, where under many alterations it is 
supposed to be standing at the present day { 
Brackenbury also menti ns Woodbury, Co- 
nant, Palfray, Balch and others, in another 


cst said that they had also 


Endicott’s use, the 
It was erected immediately 


* Refe-ences. — Hubbard, Prince, Felt, Rantoul, 
Young, Ree, of Mass., Probate and Deeds Ree., 
Court and Church Rec., Town Rec. of Salem and 
Reading. 


tPresented from another source, on page 156. 

fAllusion to Gov. Endicott’s house has been before 
made with some confidence, on pages 102 and 4, and 
from another source on page 156, and the opinion 
has long prevailed that it was situated on the cor- 
ner of Church and Washington streets, and this state- 
ment has occasionally appeared in print. Since the 
appearance of the last number of these Collections, 
however, extensive examinatiun of the Essex Regis- 
try of Deeds, in relation to this estate has been 
made, with the disappointment, of not largely cor- 
roborating, at the same time not directly conflicting 
with this view. Zerubabel Endicott, son of the Gov- 
ernor, sold the land on which this house stands to 
Daniel Eppes, in 1651, and the region thereabouts 
was long known as Endicott’s field. See memoir of 
Gov. Endicott, by C. M. Endicott, page 20 and note. 
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paregraph, and from the manner in which he 
speaks of the men found at Salem, classifying 
them asit were in two different sentences, w 

infer, that the relation of these two elasse- 
were essentially different. The one appearing 
like men whu possessed a prime interest in the 
undertaking, while the others were with- 
out doubt men who were sent over in a sub 

servient capacity, and there are other indica- 
tions chat the latter were men of less education 
and refinement. Norman and Allen were carpen- 
ters, and the others in the sama paragrap! 
were of occupations indispensable to a new set- 
tlement. 

The adoption of this view, we think, ac- 
counts conclusively for the omission of one set 
of these names in the large grant of one thou- 
sand acres of land at Bass River. We intend 
however, under another head, to show that 
reasonable proof remains that they, the other 
party, did collectively receive a similar grant 
as ‘told planters,’’ though ina far less quan. 
tity. 

The name of Walter Knight is not found a- 
mong the members of the First Church, and 
he may have maintained his high church oppo_ 
position throughout his residence in Salbm. 

In 1640 and °42, he had some small causes at 
the Quarter Court, in Salem. In the former 
year he received £3 as plaintiff against Richard 
Cook. 2d of lst month, 1640, he was fined £10 
at the Quarter Court’ in Boston, for rude and 





contewptuvus speeches ; and for security made | 
overa bill of £11. In 1653, at the age of | 
sixty-six, he was living in Boston, when he de- | 
posed that Thomas Gray had received Nantas- | 
ket by the year 1622, from Chikataubut, Saga- | 
more of the Massachusetts Indians. 

This is all we have learned of Knight or his | 
family. knformation is doubtless accessible a- 
mong the Recordsof Suffolk County. 

Cotemporary with him the next ten years af- 
ter the settlement, were William and Ezekiel 
Knight, at Salem ; William died about 1655, 
leaving wife Elizabeth and four children. 
George at Hingham, John at Watertown, | 
John at Newbury, Richard at Weymouth, 





| as to locality. 


William. minister at Topstield, and perhaps 
thers, who are not likely all to have been of 
one family. The name is common throughout 
the country.* 


WILLIAM ALLEN 


And his wife Elizabeth, were among the 
vrizinal members of the First Church ; her 
maiden name we think was Bradley, as John 
Bradiey was called Allen’s brother in law, in 
1642. He was admitted a freeman among the 
first, May 18, 1631. He had a grant or fifty 
acres of land on 20 of 12, 1636, at which time 
John Woodbury had a warrant to lay it out. 
On 23d of 2d, 1638, one acre of Salt Marsh 
was granted him adjvining his lot—probably 
at the Ol! Planter’s Marsh. On the 25th of 
llth month, 1642, William Allen and Robert 
Allen were granted ten acres apiece at the 
Great Pond, (Wenham Lake.) William Allen 
was by trade a carpenter; in 1637 he and 
Samuel Archer were to build the powder 
house, and were allowed two months to finish 
He removed to Manchester, where 
many generations of the name have lived. It 
appears thaton the 13th of May, 1640, he, 
with sixteen others of Salem, among whom 
were Robert Allen and John Norman, petition- 
ed General Court for liberty to remove to Jef: 
fry’s Creek, (Manehester,) and ervct a village 
there. He may not have removed immediate- 
ly for it was not until ten years later, that he 
seld his homestead ir Salem, viz: On the 9th 
of 4th month, 1650, he sold his late dwelling 
house and one half acre of land adjoining, in 
Salem, and six acres in the south field, to John 
Bridgman, of ssid place. On the 20th of 
April, 1659, he sold Samuel Gardner, a quanti- 
ty of land lying near the meeting house, be- 
tween Philip Cromwell's and Richard Still- 
man’s land.¢ Like most of the old planters, 


it in. 


* References.—Felt’s Salem Mass. Ree., Court Files 
Gen. Reg. vol. 1, page 38, Reg. Deeds, Town Rec. &e, 
+The following is subjoined for future elucidation 
At Court at Boston, July 3, 1632, 
Rey. Mr. Skelton, among other lands was granted 
‘*ten acres on a Neck of land abutting on the South 
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he lived to be aged, dying in 1678 or 9, In 
1664, then an old man, he deposed that it had 
been a resolve of the inhabitants of salem, 
that when land was granted on the rivers that 
skirt the town, a reservation should be made 
for a passage between the top of the banks and 
the water side, and such were undoubtedly a- 
mong the most primitive of our highways. 

His children, baptized at the First Church, 
‘were 
Deborah, baptized 23d of 2d month, 1637. 


Bethiah, ss 16th of 11th month, 1639 
On jsiphorus, * 3d of 5th month, 1642. 
William, “ 31st of 3d month, 1646. 
Jonathan, ‘ 29th of 5th month, 1649. 


His son Samuel, probably older than either, 
we do not find mentioned among the bapti-ms. 

His will is recorded on the 72d folio of the 
first book of Exsex Probate Records, dated 7th 
June, 1678, proved 26th of 4th month, 1679. 
wherein he styles b]mself ++ William Allen, sen» 
of Manchester,’’ makes his wife Elizabeth full 
and sule executrix of his property, to he dis- 
posed of after her death ; part of which is as 
follows, ‘to Samuel, the remainder of the twen- 
ty tive acre lot uf upland, and the share of the 
fresh meadow; to 2d son Onisiphorus, and son 
William Allen, my whole fifty acre lot, and an 
acre of -altmarsh at lower end of my orchard.”’ 
It is rewarked that both these sons had houses 
of their own, and were to have Jands adjoin- 
ing them. In the inyentory presented, which 
amounted to £186, 10s, among other lands and 
effects, are mentioned fifteen acres of upland 
lying on the bounds of Beverly, joining to 
Wenham Great Pond, also two oxen, one cow, 
two hcilers, two sheep, and a horse. 

Robert Allen, probably William’s brother, 
was granted on the 4th of 12th month, 1638, 
twenty-five acres of land at J.ffrey Creek; his 





River, upon the Harbour River on the North, upon 
William Allen's ground on the East, and upon Mrs. 
Higginson’s ground on the west.” Query.—Where 
was William Allen's land, and was Harbour Rive: 
the North River, the land being bounded on the 
south by the South River ? 


| children were born in 1640 and odd. 


From 
these men have descended those bearing the 
name in Salem, Manchester and vicinity.* 


THOMAS GRAY. 

A very early settler, purchased Nantasket of 
the Indian Sachem Chikataubut, as early as 
1622, where he was living with John Gray 
and Walter Knight, and to his succor and 
hospitality the persecuted Episcopalians of 
Plymouth fled, and very naturally therefore he 
would accompaay Conant to Cape Anne and 
Naumkeag, when the prospects were so flatter- 
ing of the permanent establishment of Episco- 
pacy. 

‘Thomas Gray, supposed to be the same per- 
son, was located in Marbleharbor, [Marble- 
| head,] then a partof Salem, as early us 1631; 
his name is met with as of that place till 1660 
or later. The records of the Quarter Court at 
Salem, and the Court of Assistants at Boston, 
during that period, do not furnish any other 
He 
lived to be aged, and should have been venera- 
ble, 

Another Thomas Gray was living at Ply- 
mouth fn 16438, and died there Nov. 29, 1682. 

Robert Gray, who was born about 1634, liy- 
}ed in Salem, and had children born there in 
| 1656 to 66. He was fined in 1669, for attend- 
ing Quaker meeting ; his will was made in 
1662 ; left Elizabeth, Joseph, Robert, Bethiah, 
{lannah and Mary, The name Robert contin- 
ues tobe very common in this family after- 
ward. There were cotemporary families very 
early in the county, and probably of different 
origins ¢ 


point worthy of interest relating to him. 





JOHN TILLEY. 
At the commencement of the Cape Anne 
settlement, John Tilley was appointed Over- 
seer of the Fishing interest, while the planting 





* References.— Mass. Ree., Town and Church Ree., 
Reg. of Deeds and Probate. 

+ References.—Felt’s Annals, Drake's Boston, Ree 
Qr. Court, Ree. of Mass. Gen. Reg., 2. 235. 
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department was placed in ebarge of Thomas | 
Gardner. 

lt is generally accepted that Tilley followed 
Conant to Nuumkeag in 1626. He took the 
freeman’s oath March 4, 1634. He wae a 
mariner by occupation, and identified with the 
fishing and commercial trading of Massachu- 
setts till his death in 1636. 
ciated in Colonial affairs with such persons as 
William Peirce and Thomas Beecher, noted 
shipmasters* of that day; his career subsequent 
to the failure of fishing operations at Cape 


His nawe is asso- 


Anne, related, more particularly, to the South 
side of the Bay, and trade with the neighboring 
Colonies. 

In the year 1634 he became involved in 
moneved difficulties with his partners in trade, 
and General Court, on the Ist April of that 
year, appointed assignees over his property till 
his ‘+d: bis be satisfied that he owed in ye Bay,” 
At the Court of Assistants, held on the Ist of 
July following, his affairs were adjusted by 
mutual consent of the diff rent parties, in the 
appointment of referces,viz.: ‘Join Winthrop, 
sen., Lsy., Mr. Wm. Peirce, Mr. Thomas 
Beecher and Mr. Stagy.’’ 

The difficulties, thus settled, had occurred 
with Mr. Muarryner’s Company, Mr. Henry 
Coggin and Mr. John Cogyin, four moneys paid 
the ship's company, and other matters. Sep). 
2, 1635, Tilley was appointed by General 
Court upon a committees with Mr. Thomas 
Dudley, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Waltham, Mr. Dun- 
com. and Mr. Peirce, with ‘power to consulte | 
advise ani take order for the setting forward 
and after manageing of the fisheing trade and 
vpon their accompt all charges of dyett, or 
other wayes att the tymes of their meeteing to 
be allowed out of the fishing stocke.”’ 

In the year 1636 Tilley was on a trading. 
voyage as master of a bark and while coming 
down the Connecticut River, notwithstanding | 
the caution he received from Capt. Gardner, at 
Saybrook, to be on his guard against surprise | 


| 


* Peirce was master of the ship Lyon, and Beecher 
of the Talbot, in the fleet of 1630. 
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of the Indians. he trusted to his own sagacity, 


| and disdained the well intentioned advice, and 


very imprudently left his vessel, in a small 


canoe, with one assi-tant,on a fowling excur- 


sion along the banks of the river He landed 
about three miles from the fort, and was steal- 
thily watched by the Indians in ambush, until 
he had discharged his gun. when a large num- 
ber of the savages arose from their covert and 
took him prisoner without chance of resistance, 
and at the same time killed the man left in 
charge of the boat. His inhuman captors tor- 
tured him by first cutting off his hands, and 
a while after, his feet also; notwithstanding 
whichs, it is said, he survived for three days, 
and won the admiration of the Indians by the 
manner in which, he endured their cruel tor- 
tures. Ie is represented by Winthrop* ag a 
‘*very stoutt man, and of great understand. 
ing.”’ 

This dreadful event was one among many 
similar aggravating experiences that our ances- 


tors endured, in rapid succession, from the na- 


tives, and which led to the swilt d struction 
and almost annihilation of the powerful Pe- 
quod tribe ; in which war another of the Old 


Planters, who commanded the Essex men, 


Capt. Trask, of Salem. signalized himself and 
won the gratitude of his country. 

We have learned nothing of Tilley’s descend- 
ants, ifany he had. A few years after his 
death we find a family of that name living at 
Piymouth and neighborhood, viz : Thomas and 
William, in 1643, and John, in 1653. Others, 
and probably of the same family stock, were 
Hugh Tilley, who came to Salem in the fleet, as 


* Drake, in his History of Boston, expresses some 


| doubts as to the identity of John Tilley, mentioned 
by Winthrop and the Mass. Records, with Jubn Tilley 


of the Cape Ann Colony, but the fact of Tilley’s prom- 
inency in the trading and fishing interest of Massa- 
chusetts throughout his a tive life, evincing peculiar 
qualifications for the superintenlency of the Cape 
Anne fisheries, convinces us that these events, occu- 
pying in time buta few years, all relate to one 


and the same individual. 


+ Courageous. 
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aeervant to Sir Richard Saltonstall, another | 
Jobn Tilley, and also Edward ‘Tilley, with | 
their wives and families formed part of 
the 101 Pilgrims who came in the Mayflower 
to Plymouth, in 1620, but they and their 
wives, with three other members of their fami- 
lies, died the first winter.* 
THOMAS GARDNER, | 
Overseer of the planting interest at Cape | 
Anne, at its beginning, was, according to Far- 
mer, a native of Scotland. Farmer, Young. 
and Felt agree that he followed Conant to, 
Salem ; he was one of the original members of 
the first chuich here, was admitted freeman | 
May 17, 1637, and was the some year member | 
of General Court. 
The following grants of land show him to | 
have been a man who had prominent claims | 


Their children were Samuel, born May 14, 
1648. Bethia , born 1654. Hittabell, 
Ehenezer. born 1657, and George. He died 
about 1679. leaving a large family. See record 
of his will, Exsex Probate Records, Book 1, 75. 
Nov 9.1659, John Gardner and Samuel Gard- 





| ner, with Walter Price and Henry Bartholo- 
| mew, had permission to erect a corn-mill on 
South River. 


This Samuel Gardner was deputy to General 
Court in 1681-2 and 5. Samuel Gardner, sen, 
in his will dated 2 Oct. 1689, gave his ‘:sone 
Jonathan my fishing ketch, and her appurte- 
nances, and my flakes and housing and wth 
else I have at Winter Island.’’ 

Another Samuei Gardner was deputy to 


| General Court many years, for must of the 


time from 1694 to 1710. 
Thomas Gardner, supposed the son of Thom- 


among his fellow Colonists. The title of Mr. | as the first, was a member of the First Church, 
then of no mean import, generally precedes his | 1639, freeman 1641. On the 18 of 5 mo 1637, 
name in the Records. he had a grant from the Town of a five-acre 





On 20 of 12. 1636, he hada grant of 100, 
acres. On 24, 12, 1637, Mr. Gardner is grant- | 
ed an addition to his farm, not exceeding twen. | 
ty acres. On 17, 2, 1639, Granted a bank of | 
upland near his marsh, at Strong Water Brook. | 
In 1642 3-4 of an acre near the Rayles¢ In 
1643, a parcel of land to set a house upon, near | 
the old mill. In 1649, a small piece of mead-| 
ow next his farm. Thomas Gardrer and | 
George Gardner, brothers, were granted land | 
on 9 of 8, 1637, who were probably sons of 
Thomas. In 1647, Thomas Gardner, George 
Gardner, and Hilliard Veren were to have 
four acres of meadow each. In 1654, George 
Gaidner was to have six acres of upland at | 
his ten acre lot He took the freeman’s, oath 
in 1642. He is called Sargent George, and 
was lieutenant in 1664, under Capt. Walter 
Price. He married Eliza——. She wasa Qua- 
keress, and in 1658 was indicted *‘for adher- 
erce to the cursed sect of the Quakers.’’ 








* Referencts—Hubbard 106; Savage's Winthrop 
1, 200; Mass. Records; Drake’s Boston; &c. 
¢ In Beverly, near Wenham. 





lot, ‘tas a great lot.’’ He died in the latter 
part of 1674. He had two wives, lst Mar- 
geret Frier, 2d Damaris Shattock; the lat- 
ter united with the Quakers, and was often 
fined for her heresy. He had a large family, 
eleven children, viz.: Seeth,* baptized 25 of 10, 
1636, married John Grafton 1 of 10, 1659; 
Sarah, Elizabeth, Bethiah, Thomas, George, 
John, Samuel, Joseph, Richard, Merriam. 
ilere are six sons and five daughters, with a 
fair chance for posterity. His will, dated 7,10 
mo 1668, proved 29 March, 1675; to his wife 
Damaris he gave up all the estate she brought 
him. also £8 in money. &c. To his dau. Sa. 
rah Balch, £15, dau.,—Sceth Grafton, £15, to 
dau. Merriam Hills—to two daus. Merriam and 
Susan £5 each, at 18, or marriage ; to his sons 
George and Juhn, salt meadow west of Capt. 
George Corwin’s meadow, to his sons Samuel 
and dJoreph, salt meadow east of Corwin’s. 
His housing the rest of the lands, goods and 
estate to be divided in seven equal parts ; be. 





* A daughter— origin of the name to be given in a 
future number. 
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tween his six sons, Thomas, George, Richard, | 
John, Samuel and Joseph. Thomas, the eld- 

est, to have two shares. George and Sam, ex- | 
ceutors. Mr. Joseph Gratton and Deacon 

llorne, overseers. Robert Pease and Samue] | 
Cioldthrite, witnesses. Inventory dated 4 of 11, 
1674, val £274 16 8., in which were dw. iling 
house and ten acres of land, with orchard, &c 

10 acres in ye Northfield, 100 acres of upland | 
and meadow, 20 acres ‘-lying in ye woods, ’ and 
about 2 1-4 acres of salt marsh ‘lying about 
ye mill,”’ household stuff, &c. | 

Geggle’s Island, in the South River, was | 
granted to one Thomas Gardner in 1680. On 
the division of the ‘Salem Military Company 
into two separate Companies, in 1674, Joseph | 
Gardner took command of one, and John Cur- | 
win of the other. } 

In 1685, Ebenezer, son of George, left £50 
to poor honest people of Salem, and in 1721, 
John Gardner left one-tenth of his estate for a | 
like purpose. 

Tfis surname has heen known and respected 
throughout the entire history of Salem, and 
descendants are still numerous in this the prim- | 
itive abode of their ancestors.* 


RICHARD NORMAN 


is mentioned in Brackenbury’s deposition as | 


among those he found hving at Naumkeag | 


when he arrived in 1628, in these words, ‘‘old | 
Goodman Norman and his sonn.’* Most of | 
the old planters were young or wtitinens| 
men ; Norman was probably older than any of 
them. This deposition was taken fifty years 
afterward, and when old Norman was probably 
dead, and Brackenbury himself an old man ; 
he was describing matters as they struck him 
on his arrival. We have other evidence thet 
Richard Norman wae called ‘Old Norman,’’ 
viz.: in 1649, John Gedney eold Thomas Spoon- 
er a psrcel of land which was given **Uld Nor- 
Dai." 


Richard Norman and John Norman had 
~ © References—Hubbard, Felt, Young. Ree. of Mass. 








Probate Rec.. City Rec., &c. 


each a grant of twenty acres of land on 8 of 9 
mo 1637. These persons are the sume referred 
to in the quaint line, **Old Goodman Norman 
and his sonn.’”’ Felt, Drake, Thornton and 
all other writers describe them, as we think, 
erroneously as Richard and Richard, Jr. Jobn 
Norman, in 1628, was about 15 years old, at 


| which time his brother Richard was but three. 


Juhn removed to Jeffry Creek.* The old gen- 
tleman and his younger son, Richard, removed 
to Marblehead where they were both living in 


| 1650 and ’53. Richard Norman, sen was pre- 


sented at the Quarter Court at Saiem 17 of 7 
mo, 1650,**for defective fences on Darbyfort 
side,’’ [Marblehead.] We donot know when 
he died. 


JOHN NORMAN, 

son of Richard, the **Old Goodman’’ had a 
grant of land at Jeffry Creek, 8 of 9 mo, 1637, 
and with sixteen others petitioned General 
Court 14 of 3d mo, 1640, to remove there and 
erect a village. 

At the Quarter Court held at Salem, 3d of 
8 mo, 1637, the Jury found for Richard Inker- 


| toll, plaintiff against John Norman, 40 shil- 


lings, in money, and 30 shillings in mackerell. 
Ile had removed to J:ffry Creek as early as 
1640; in 1650 he petitioned for liberty to 
keep a house of entertainment there. 

Ile probably lacked some of the graces of the 
man of Uz, for he was once presented at Court 
‘for striking Nath’l Masterson with the help 
of an ax to ye breach of ye peace ” 

His wife, Arabella, was admitted to the 
First Church in 1637. Her children baptized 
there and also recorded in the Town Records, 
are John, born in 1637, Lydia, Hannah or 
Anna, Arabella and Richard. Her daughter 
Arabella married John Balden in September, 
1664, hy Major Dennison, and had Hannah 
and John.t 


In Thomas Williams’ will, dated 2 mo 1646, 


* In 1645, Jeffrie’s Creek, by order of Genera 
Court, to be called Manchester. 
+ See Essex His. Coll. 1, 35. 


| 
| 
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John Norman is called of Jeffry Creek, but in | 


the inventory presented the following month, 
he is styled of Marblehead. He was residing 
at the latter place in 1648. He died aged 
about 60, in 1672. The leader of the Jeffry 
Creek settlement was Rey. William Walton, of 
Marblehead, who expected to remove there, 
but continued to reside at Marblehead. 

The inventory of the estate of John Norman, 
taken 23 of 9 mo 1672, amounted to £125, and 
consisted of house, uplind and meadow, three 
cows, two yearling stvers, two calves, and four 
smalls vine, household stuff, tools, &&. John's 
son John was a member of the Salem Troop in 
2678, perbape the same individual, in 1607. 
who had recently “reesived greate loss at sea 
being taken by the Dutch,’ as were sundry 
Sal im vess:ls about that time. John adminis- 
tered on his mother Arabella’s estate in 1680. 

Arabella N rman survived her husband seven 
years ; the lnvenwory of property ‘she died poe- 
eess-d of 23 Nov. 1679,"’ as administratiix o! 
the estate of ber hus'and, John Norman, taken 
29 of 4 mo 1680, is recorded in Essex Probate 
Records, 1. 84, amounting to £150, 16s.: con 
sisting of house, barn and orchard, ten acr:s 
of upland upon the neck, and two acres of salt 
marsh, one acre of siltmarsh at Kettle Cove, 
&e. this remarkable 
statement: **The remaining part of 400 acres 
of land granted by the town of Salem to 8 
men, his part appraised £50.’" Query, What 
eight men, and why this four hundred acres? 
Have we not here the counterpart to the 1000 


Among the items is 
4 : 


acres at Bass River, which was granted to five 


of the most prominent among the old planters, | 


viz.: to Conant, Woodbury, Trask, Palfry and 
Balch, or two hundred acres apicce,—that is, 
four hundred acres, or fifty aeres apiece to 


| estate. 


eight other of the old planters. one of whom | 


was John Norman? Though we find no other 
record of this grant, is not this conclusion al 
most irresistible? These eight men. with ap- 
proximate accuracy can be found io list of 
names given on page 104. 





RICHARD NORMAN, Jr, 


son of Richard, and brother of John, was born 
in 1623, as we learn he was forty-nine years of 
age in 1672; he was residing with his old 
father, in Marblebead, in 1653. William Nor- 
man, supposed another brother, also lived 
there in 1648, and probably the same of the 
name who afterward settled at Manchester. 
It was both eavy and natural for the Marble- 
head people to cross over the water frow that 
place to Manchester in their shallops and fish- 
ing craft. 

‘he Normans were leaders in the Jeffry 
Creek settlement. Richard Norman, however, 
remained in Marblehead, where he appears to 
have been a man of enterprise and consequence 
ir his day,—possessed consi-erable property, 
was a lieutenant in the military company, and 
reared a large fauniy: his wife’s name was 
Margaret, and their children, six sons and two 
daughters, viz.: Rebecca, Richard, William, 
John, Elizabeth, Joseph, Benjamin, and Jona- 
than. ile died in 1082. Moses Maverick and 
James Dennis appraised bis estate Nov. 20, 
1682, amount to £400. Among the items are, 
One acre lot at the Ferry, alot in Mr, Hum- 
pbry’s farm, one acre of salt marsh at Salem, a 
tract of land at Duustable, dwelling- house and 
orchard at Marblehead, furniture in the hall, 
in the old kitchen, in the new kitchen, in the 
great chamber, in the new cham)er, in the old 
kitehen chamber, in the cellar, half hhd. of 
Claret and one bbi of Rum, in the yard two 
cows, two heifers, one bull, horse, mare and 
cult, sheep, swine, stage flikes, and yard, half 
a sballop, &e.  Llis widow, Margaret, and 
Lieut, Jubn Pickering administ:red upon hia 
lis son, Richard, died at sea about 
1682, leaving what little property he possessed 
to his eousin, Hannah Balden. In 1690 his 
sone, William and John, were charged with 
sundry goods delivered them from their father’s 
estate by their mother, Margaret Norman, and 
Lieut. Pickering. 
Mary 


His son Joseph married 
, and died on 18 Nov. 1691. 
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On the westerly side of Gloucester harbor, 
not far from the present eastern bound of Man 
chester, the early home of the Normans, a long, 
rocky reef, bare at low water, stretches out 
from the snore, terminated seawardly, by a 


large rock, designated from distant times, as 
Norman’s Wve; here. as the name implies, 
shipwreck and disaster befel some indi-idual of 
the family whose name it bears; this is all 
that can now be learned about it; neither | 
record nor tradition throws any light upon | 
this untold calamity,—faded out from the | 
memory of man: the sea shall perpetually 
surge over the place of Norman’s doom, and 
moan in ceaseless murmurings, and the winds 
howl around it his dismal requiem forever, and 
forever tail to communicate the sad story of its 
despairing victim and of the anguish wrung 
from family and friends  ‘**Nurman’s Woe’’ 
—intensely expressive in its doleful brevicy,— 
& name never uttered by the passing mariner, 


without vibrating a courd in his large and sym- | 
| Salem to the Great and General Court. He 


pathetic heart. 


Another locility, Norman’s Rocks, a crag | 
| wide his farm of 200 acres. Atone time 100 


on the western border of Salem, and Norman 
street, also in Salem, commemorate the name 
of a family long extinct here, and as far as our 


knowledge g es, in the vicinity also. The | 


Boston Directory was printed in 1789 by one 


John Normin. Weare unable to say where | 
‘time most of the corn used was pounded in 


descendants, if any. of the family now reside. 
Mention of the name is occasionally seen 
different pirts of the country. 

Carr. WILLIAM TRASK 


was, without doubt, settled in Naumkeag be- 


fore the arrival of Endicott. He was born | 


about 1587, eomsequently forty years of age 
when he came to New England. Mr. Hub 
bard, who was settled as minister at Ipswich 
several years before Mr. Trask’s death, and 
who, no doubt, knew him, says expressly that 
Endicott’s party ‘‘added to Captain Trask and | 
John Woodbury, &e., they went on comforta- | 
bly together to make preparation for the new | 
Colony that were coming over.’* 

49 





How long he was here previous to the arri- 
val of the Abigail is not known ; certain it is 
that he was granted one of the five farms of 
200 acres each, to the old planters, [making 
1000 acres,] at Bass River, in 1635, which 
seems to settle the matter b-yond controversy. 
He is among the original members of the first 
eburch, and was on the first list (Oct. 19, 
1630.) of those who petition:d General Court 
to be made freemen, and took his oath in May 
following. Nov. 7, 1632, Capt. Trask and 
Mr. Conant, appointed, with others, by General 
Court, to set the bounds between Dorches- 
terand Roxhury. In 1635, he with Conant, 
Woodbury, Balch and Massey, were appointed 
overseers of land, and assvciated with Mr. 
Humphry, Mr. Endicott and Capt. Turner to 
set the bounds of Newbury Patent, and Mr. 
Dumer’s farm of 500 acres, near the falls of 
Newbury; and in 1637 he was on a committee 
to lay out Mr Humphry’s farm. In 1635 and 
the four following years, he was a deputy from 


had several grants of land from the town be- 


acres, and on 9 of 8, 1637, he is allowed five 
acres of meadow next Mr. Johnson's farm, 
In 1636 he erected a water-mill for grinding 
corn, on the North River, at a place above 
what are now called Frye’s Mills; before this 


Querns.* On 30 of 1, 1640, he had leave to 
set up a tide-mill upon the North River, pro- 
vided he wade a sufficient passage for a shallop 
from half tide to full sea; it thus appears to 
have been the original policy of the Town to 
keep the water courses free from obstruction. 
He also set up a fulling-mill not far from his 
corn-mill, about the same time. When, about 


| 1636, it was proposed to build thecollege here, 


Mr. ‘Trask gave up his farm to Thomas Scruggs, 
who poesessed land at the designated place be- 
yond Forest River, on what is now a beautiful 








* A kind of stone pestle and mortar, for private 
use, a few specimens of which, are still preserved in 
the ol fa milies. 
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lain at the Marblehead farms, thus leaving 
the lot unencumbered. 

In 1648 General Court granted Capt. Trask 
250 acres of land. Thesame year he exchang- 
ed 250 acres of land with Gov. Endicott for 
500 app'e trees of three years’ growth being 
two trees furan acre of land, then no doubt 
an equitable bargain. Again, 1656, he exchang- 
ed 100 acres of land, near Spring Pond, for 
a cow which was valued at £5. He lived in 


Salem village, or what is now South Danvers, | 


and during the litigations of the Mason claim 
his estate was forced to pay 15 shillings 


rent in acknowledgment of said claim. He | 


was an energetic man, a brave soldier, and 
reliable in case of an emergency. He was one 


of the first, if not the first military commander | 


in Massachus.tts ; we can safely say of him 
as has been said of Capt. Mason,—what 


Captain Standish was to the Plymouth Colony, | 


and Captain Mason to Connecticut, Captain 
Trask was to the Massachusetts Colony. 


In 1634 he was on a committee of seven to | 
superintend the fortifications. We notice he | 


was Captain this year,as he no doubt was 


from the beginning of the first Massachusetts | 
trained band ; the few military commanders | 


were ordered to train their bands once evéry 
month. He was once sent (1635) by General 


Court after some rogues who had stolen a boat | 


and other things, and fled to the eastward. 
Capt. Trask overtook them at Piscataqua, 
brought them back to Boston, where they 
paid penalty for their villainy in both fines and 
stripes. Captain Trask figures most conspicu- 
ously as a Captain in the famous Pequod 
war. 


This powerful tribe of Indians, in the wilds | 


of the Connecticut, became vety aggressive and 
insolent; they destroyed several parties of 
traders and othets, among whom were two 
noted traders, John Oldham and John Tilley. 
The Colonies were threatened with extermina- 
tion by the Pequods and confederate tribes, and 
the country became effectually aroured. On 
7 Dec , 1636, General Court selected officers 
for service in the various towns, to organize 


| their bands for defence against surprise by tl e 
|Indians. The militia of the Jurisdiction were 
divided into three regiments ; the East Regi- 
| ment was placed under command of John 

Endecott, Coll., John Winthrop, Jr., lieut. 
eoll., and Capt. Trask, muster master. At 
, the organization of the Salem company, a few 
| weeks after, Mr. William ‘Trask was appointed 
‘captain, Richard Davenport,* lieutenant, and 
| Thomas Reade, ensign. 

For this campaign, in 1637, Massachusetts 
raised 160 men, twenty-four of whom were 
from Salem. They were under commander-in 
chief, Captain Stoughton. 

The wonder/ul success of this expedition re- 
sulted in the overthrow, and almost the anni- 
hilation of this formidable tribe. 

June 6, 1639. General Court granted 6000 
acres of land to nineteen meritorious individuals, 
not all soldiers. among whom were Cap:.Trask, 
| who had 200 acres of land ‘‘in regard of much 
| service,” and Lieut. Davenport 150 acres. 


| Captain Trask retained command of the com- 
pany in Salem, till October, 1645, when he re- 
eeived his discharge from General Court ‘*with 
all due acknowledgment of his faithfniness 
and former good service to the cuuntry,’’ and 
Wa. Hathorne was appointed his successor, 
as it was thought Capt Trask resided at too 
great a distance to be of service in case of sud- 
den attack from the seaborrd, bv foreign ene- 
mies; at the same time Wm. Clarke was ap- 
pointed heutenant, and Wm. Dixie, ensign. 
Oct, 19, 1658. Ata Court of Assistants, 
he was granted 400 acres of land inthe Pequod 
country, and in 1661, when far advanced in 
life, (74th year,) he presented a petition, to 
| Gencral Court, written by himself in a bold 
and still beautiful¢ hand, rarely equalled by 
one who had passed the bounds of threescore 
and ten years. It is still preserved among the 


* Lieut. Davenport was Ensign bearer when Gov- 
ernor Endicott cut the cross from the King’s colors; 
he was afterwards Captain of the Castle in Boston 
Harbor where he was killed by lightning July 15, 
}1665, aged 59. 
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State archives. It is short and reads thus: 
‘To the Honorable General Court now assem- | 
bled at Boston: 

The humble petition of Wm. Trask, off Sa- 
lem, and some others who served under him in 
the expedition against the Pequots, Humbly 
showeth, | 

Whereas yr petitionrs understand that seve- 
ral gentlemen have lands granted and laid out 
at the Pequots County that was, and others 
are likely to put in for more, who it may bee 
never swet so much for it, as some off us bled 
on it, and for your service— 

These therefore humbly pray the Court to. 
consider of it, and in your wisdom to appoint 
such a portion of land and some meet men to 
lay it out as im your goodness shall think meet ; | 
and your petilionrs shall ever remain 
Your ever obliged W. Traske for himself 


In his will he speaks of his dwelling-house 
and orchard. To William he gave ‘all the 


| meadow that lyeth between the upper and the 


lower mill, and all the upper mill-pond.’’ 
The location of his mill, dwelling house, &e., 


| can now be traced. 


‘The house in which he died, in 1666, was 
according to tradition, about 200 feet in the 
rear of the present onc, built by his son Wil- 
liam, probably about 1680. which bas been 
the birth-place of his deecendants for five gen- 
ecations, The well dug by the old pioneer two 


| centuries ago, still remains, the water of which 


is in constant use. The original grist mill 
erected by him in 1636 was situated on the 
river back of his dwelling-house ; and it is 
said that remnants of the dam are now visible, 
when the water in the pond is drawn off”’ 
Edward Trask, probably a grandson, was one 





and other souldiers under him. | of Capt. Latbrop’s seventy men slain at Bloody 
Consented to by the Magistrates. | Brook, Sept. 18, 1675. 

Ri. Bellingham, Dept Govr. | The descendants of Capt. Trask are still liv- 

In answer to this p tition ye Deputies think | ing in Salem, Danvers, and vicinity. One of 

meet to grant Capt. Traske 400 acres of land | them, Wm. B. Trask, Esq., of Dorchester, to 

in the place desired, with reference to the whom Iam much indebted, is collecting mate- 

consent of our honored Magistrates hereunto. rial for a memcir of the Captain and gensalogy 
. Wa Torrey, Cleric.’’ | of bis descendants.* 


Mr. Trosk lived to the ripe age of 77 years. WILLIAM JEFFRY 


po beter yal en taro Pe heannetd — or Jeffries, was settled in this neighborhood 
of bis life, and how much did ho witness of ro | before the arrival of Goy. Endicott. It is not 


sults that his valor, industry and sell-sacrifice | known when he came over. He probably lived 
helped, in a great measure, to produce. 


: : . /some time at Jeffry Creek (now Manchester) 
Ho died May 16, sans, and by order of ¢ ° which bore his name, and which lies between 
town was buried with military honors. His 


the two settlements of Cape Anne and Nauim- 
will was made only the day previous to his | oe wo e P a 


death, when the valiant Captain surrendered, | Ble was called: Willems Jeliien, Gentionen. 
and was but just able to sign the letter (W.) | i 


Big ie: | in the Company's first letter of instructions, 
agairet the — of Wa. Trosk on ity | Qlet April, 1629, and generally had the then 

He left a wife, Sarah, and children, Mary, | comparatively rare title of Mr. prefixed to his 
Susan, W illiam, John and Sarab. The bap- | name. Hewas an Episcopalian. It is sup- 
tisms of his children are found in the ist | 1 that Jeffry and Blackstone, of Boston, 


church records, viz : Robert G ’ 
Mary, baptized 1, 11, 1636. belonged to Robert Gorges’ party,who settlec at 


Susanna, ** —, 10, 1638. 
William, “* 19, 7, 1640. 
John, “6-18, ~=7, 1642. 
Eliza, 6 21, «7, 1645. 





* References—Essex Reg. 1852, 370, and 10 
101, 1857, 257; Mass, Hist. Coll., 25, 109; Hubbard 
| Farmer, Prince, Felt, Young, Town Ree., Church 
| Ree., Mass. Rec., &e. 
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Wessagassett in September, 1623. They acted | and extradition of the same individual ; this 
as the agents of John Gorges. who succeeded may have deen compulsory or in the nature of 
to his brother's patent, and were empowered | taxation or assessment. Morton. as is well 
by him to put John Oldham in possession of | known, again returned to this country. to bea 


his afterward contest-d territory. Jeffry was further irritation to the Massachusetts author- 
admitted freemin among the first, May 18, ities. 


1631 There was a Sargent Jeffrivs in the Pe- | 
quod war, in 1637, honorably mentioned by | 
Capt. Mason, in his narrative, and also in 
Winthrop’s letter to the Governor in connec 
tion with Ensign Davenport, whe belonged to 
the Salem company, as we think Jeffry did 
also. 


The condition of the country in regard to 
roads after twenty vears of vccupancy may be 
‘ learned by the following order at Town Meet- 

ing, 26, 8, 1646 :—*That William Woodbury, 

Richard Brackenbury, Ensign Dixie, Mr Co- 

nant, Lieut. Lathrop and Lawrence Leach, 

shall forthwith lay out a way between the 

In 1638 Wm. Jeffry removed to the neighbor- | Ferry at Salem and the head of Jeffry’s Creck, 
hood of the Rhode Island plantations, and in and that it be such a way as men may travel 
1641 and 2 was among the proprietors ot Wey- | on horseback or drive cattle. ani if such a way 
mouth, where he was commissioned to join par- | may not be found, then to take speedy course 
ties in marriage. On 16 Oct 1660, General to set up a foot bridge at Mackerel Cove.”’ 
Court granted him 500 acres of land ‘on the | 
South si te of our patent to be a final issue of | 
all claims by virtue of any grant heretofure 
made by any Indian whatever.”’ 


Of the descendants of Wm Jeffry, we have 
learned nothing, unless the following person 
be cne of them :—*:Edward Jeffri-s, who was 
drowned on the 25th diy of May, 1683, as he 

This allusion to an Indian grant was on ac- | was going from on board the ketch called the 
count of aclaim of his to Jeffry’s Neck, in Adventure, Andrew Ellet, jr.. [Elliott } being 
Ipswich, on the plea of a purchase of the kn- | master,from Mackerel Cove to the Ferry place or 
dians. and having wade his claims before the thereabouts, on Beverly side.’ The inventory 
Court suffici yntly clear, he received this grant | of his effects, valued £10 4s is recorded Essex 
in ji-u therefor ; this unsurveyed tract of land | Probate book 2: 23. 
he sold to Wm. Hudson, who in 1665, pe- 
titioned General Court that Lieut. Joshua 
Fisher and company might be appointed to lay 
it out, who were accordingly directed 80 to do, 
provided it encroached not upon any other for 
mer zrant. 


This surname is now extinct in Salem. The 
elderly portion of our ¢ mmunity, however, 
remember a family of the name who furwerly 
resided in Salem, as James Jeff.y died 
| in 1807. aged 74, and his brother John died 
lin 1812 at about the same age; William, 
Jeffry ix thought also to have had possessions | another brother, who died in 1772. is proba- 


at an errly dace, at the Isle of Shoals, proha- bly the same who taught the Grammar School 
bly nothing more, however, than the erection | jn 1753 to 5. A sister, Margaret, married 


of fis’ likes there. | Stephen Cleveland, Oct. 28, 1772, late of Sa- 


Tt has been supposed that he was an old | lem, whose posterity now reside among us. 
acqaintance and intimate friend of the noto-| This family, consisting of six sons and two 
rious and troublesome Morton, of Merry | daughters, were the children of James Jeffry, 
Mount, who ina letter to Jeffry, dated May, | who came from Portsmouth, N. H., to Salem, 
1634. uddresses him as ‘*My very good gossip;”’ | in 1722, at the age of 16 years. He was the 
it is however, equally certain that six yewrs be- | son of James Jeffry, who was born March 10, 
fure, Jeffry had contributed a sum towards de- | 1676, in the Parish of St. Agnes, Cornwall, 
Tuying the expenses attendant upon the anne | England, and who came to this country and 
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lived many years at Portsmouth. 
eon of Cyprian and Aun Jeffry.* 


He was the | 





In the foregoing paper, which we have en 


titled the Old Planters of Salem, we have pre- | 


sented a few gleanings of the lives and doings 
of those whose names are known to ue; but 








= Chron. of Mass., 171; 


W n- 
Rec. of Mass.; Com. of H. W. 


* adtlinsininmt oung’s 
throp’s His. ; 
Cleveland. 


5. 


[Appendix to page 150] 
JOHN LYFORD. 


The following additional facts, in relation to the 


family of the Rev. John Lyford, are derived from 


extracts taken from book 1, folio 27, of the Suffolk 
Deeds, kindly furnished by J. W. Dean, of Boston, 
from which we learo, with considerable confidence 
that Mr Lyford had died, testate, previous to October 
1641, devising his consisting chiefly of 
tobaceo, which may have been the currency in which 
the minister tax was collected in Virginia 


property, 


; and that 
his widow had married Edmund Hobart, of Hingham, 


and that two of Mordecai and 


Ruth As the ex- 
tracts are short, and as so few facts remain to us rel- 
ative to Lyford and his family, they are presented 
entire. Not many years after this we find Lyfords 
in Exeter, N. H. whither descendants had probably 
removed from Hingham: 

«__ 4, 1642. Be it known vnto all men by 
these prsents, that 1, Ruth Leytord of Hingham 
the Bay of Massacusetts, in New England, have 
fully acquited and discharged Edmund Hubbert, 
senior. my Step Father, of a legaeye of 200 li. of To 
bacco, given me by my Father Jobn Leyford, 
last will and Testament, of weh gifft I acknowlidge 
myselfe fully sattisfyed & contented. 21 Octob:r, 
1641. In wittaess whereof lL have heervnto sett my 
hand and scale, te day & yeare above written. 

hand & seale 
co of Tho: Nicolls & Mordicay Leyford.” 

«4, 1642. Be it known vnto all men by 
these prsents that I Mordieay Lyford, of Hingham 
in the Bay of Massacusetts in New England, have 


his chiidren, viz: 


, were then living at that place. 


in 


by his 


In ye presen 


fully acquited aad discharged Elmund Hubberd se- | 


nior my “tep Father, of a legacve of 509 li. of To- 


bacco, al one cow and one heyfer, given me by my | 


Father Jo: 
myselfe 
1642 


Lyford. of web gifft [ doe acknowlidge 
fully sattisfyed & contented. 3 of June 
In wittaess whereof [ have subscribed iny 


hani& sett to my seale the day and year above | 


written 


In ye prsence of Clement Bate, John Beale his X 
marke.” 


50 


, | of his followers built their first smal] 


in drawing these remarks to a close, it is 
| with some regret that we had not entitled it 
| the Old Planters of Massachusctis; for the 
| early history of Salem, is the histury of the 
| Colony, and of the Commonwealth for the 
| time being, not one line of which ean be 


spared from the history of our common coun- 
| try. 





| In our attempt at designating the spot on 
| which they settled in Salem. we have followed 
Hubbard, Felt, Rantoul, and other writers. 
| assisted by the accepted tradition, and have 
| staved that upon the dispersion of the Cape 
Anne colonists, they settled upon the cum pare 
atively small peninsula lying between Naum- 
keag. now North River, and Shallop, or Col- 
lins’ Cove,—there, no doubt. Conant and some 


and un- 
Bat when we consider 
that they were at peace with the few Indians, 
who frequented the neighborhood 


substantial cottages. 


. whose lives 
had been spared from the distemper that had 
ten years before so nearly depopulated this re- 
gion, we do not perceive the necessity of the 
first settlers hovering very closely together ; 

surrounded as they were by such a vast terri- 
tory, Waiting for occupancy and possession ;— 


80 many jutting capes and headlands, suitable 


so many shelter:a coves and 
bordered on all sides 
other lands easily cleared 
for cultivation. 


for the fisheries; 


safe harbors, by woods 


subdued 


foreseeing 
that the time would soon come when many 


or and 


These pionecrs, 
other adventurers would cliim a slare in these 


unappropriated wilds, would very naturally ee- 


lect the best localities, and spread out their 
individual possessions over a larger number of 


limited 
| leeality above mentioned, and consequently we 
| believe if ever the requisite 


acres than was compatible with the 


zeal be put forth 
| among the firet pubsic grants or privaie con- 
,; veyances of land for a more accurate localiza- 

tion of the first abodes of the Ol. Planters, 
| it will be found that they 


embraced 
wider extent of surface 


a much 
nore separ- 
ately and distantly located than is nuw gene 
rally supposed. 


. OF Were 
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Five of the most prominent of them we| part and parcel of the great territory and ju- 
know, soon accepted farms (of their own seclee-| risdiction of Salem, when they had founda 
tion) from the new government, and which | minister as counsellor and guide, asked the 


they had, no doubt, previously improved on 
the Cape Anne side of the stream, or, more 
accurately, at Bass River. Their withdrawal 
from the nucleus of the town, resulted io part 
from dissatisfaction engendered by what they 
regarded as tov light an estimate by the new 
or Massachusetts company of their abilities, 
Tights and improvements, and we believe it 
the old planters had had some other leader 
than the virtuous and peaceful Coprant, they 
might bave combined with Mr. Oldbam and the 
Gorges, or other conflicting patent to a much 
greater discomfiture of the powerful and wise, 
but to them in the outset, somewhat inconsid- 
erate and oppressive government, 


The great highway of the first settlers, and 
their means of travel and conveyance, can be 
given in one word,—the sea,—for ir place of 
the endless variety of vehicles we now possess, 
that willing beasts draw, or unwearied steam 
impels, they bad iittle else than the shallop and 
canoe. The perils they often encountered, to 
which their wives and children, their teachers 


and magistrates were alike exposed, furnish us | 


with melancholy proof of this their evident 
necessity. It was natural, therefore, for 
them to explore the indented coast, and locate 
here and there more or less permanentiy, as 
fancy of interest dictated. The inland coun- 


try was an impenetrable wilderness, full of | 


every description of peril, and its exploration 
but sluwly attempted. 


Thus Jeffrey, an active, uneasy spirit, wan- 
dered about the coast, settling now at one lo- 
cality, then at another, appropriating territory 
to bimeelf,or buying 1¢ of sume Indian Sa- 
ehem; andso Tilley and Oldham, in their 
fishing and trading veseels went hither and 
thither, as self-interest or the orders of their 
joint partnere directed. 

Norman, the elder, soon settled on the 
Darby fort side, or at Marblehead, and a 
portion of the inhabitants of that place then 


| privilege of settling across the water at Jeffrey 

Creek, or Manche:ter, whose sheltered har- 
| bour and forest-clad hills skirted in pleasing 
| outline the northern shore. There the Allens 
| and one or more Normans, of the oid planters, 
| fixed their final abode. Thus it was, from 

point to point, island to island, and harbour to 
| harbour, that the country along the coast and 

up the rivers became setiled; here a few 
| fish-flakes, easily constracted from the neightor- 
| ing woods, and an attendant sballop or two 
|denoted a fishing setthkement, and there 
|a few cottages clustering around a house of 
worship, began a more enduring plantation ; 
thus settlements increased at varied intervals 
| along the great margin of waters. 


Upwards of two and one quarter centuries 
have pussed away since Conant and his fullow- 
‘ers built their humble dwellings on the banks 
of yonder stream and dropped the first seed in 
the soil of Massachusetts. Their descendants 
have since numbered thousands. About eight 
gen:rations have been born, and have either 
acted or are now acting their parts upon the 
same stage of their ancestors early trials, but 
how varying the scenes witnessed by each. 
| Most uf the old planters lived to be aged, and 
_ unless they were ‘‘inspired by some superior in- 
| stinct,’’* they could hardly have imagined such 
results as they were privileged to behold ere 
| they feli asleep in the land of their adoption. 
What a debt of gratitude do their descend- 
ants owe them for the enterprise, foresight and 
| perseverance, that planned and carried through 
| those early projects that have been crowned 
| with such stupendous results. 





Inasmuch as we are grateful for what our 
ancestors have done for us, let us be jealous of 
|their honor, and when with pride we look 
down the long array of worthies that adorn 
the history of our Commonwealth, let us not 





* Hubbard. 
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forget the old planters of Naumkeag, strug. | and named the southern boundary—Cape Cod 
gling to sustain the infant settlement through —from the abundance of that fish found in 
the dreary winters of 1626 and27. We, their | its vicinity. Here Captain Smith, in raptures 
descendants. can form but a very imperfect) with the country sailed in and out as he sur- 
idea of the impression that this rude and in-| veyed the coast. Here the Dorchester mer- 
hospitable country then presented. | chants laded their ships with codfish, beaver 

There is, however, one aspect which must | skins, clapboards and medicinal roots. Here, 
forever remain much the same, and the one | "ear the Southern cape, the Pilgrims of 1620, 
which was most deeply engraven on the minds | amid the blasts of winter, cast their lot in the 
of the settlers. If we launch out upon the | naked wilderness; and near the northern cape 
bosom of the Bay on some pleasant day in | at first her offspring, but afteward her rival, 
June, when the clear sky and sleeping waters | SP™@0S the Colony of Massachusetts, whiek 
blend in one mirror of light, and the air is | 8900 outstripped and enfolded her into one. 
redolent with the fragrance of young ene! The forests that everywhere clothed the 
and opening flowers ; or. later, under the lofti- | hill sides, arched the streams, or bordered the 
er skies of September, after the atmosphera | 4» and breathed the sweet cadencies of sum- 
has been winnowed by the rains of August, | ™¢ winds, or heralded the storms, for centu- 
aut electerciota her teleen of apparel, ries — have gone forever, and in their places have 
we shall see much that greeted the eyes of | #Tisen our cities and towns, with their temples 
Winthrop when in the Arbella, he led the | and seminaries of learning, our factories and 
fleet of 1630, or that Endicott beheld when he | W°"ksbops, our comfortable abodes and culti- 
landed here, two years earlier. | vated fields. 

The winds that waft seaward our ships to 
the ends of the earth, murmur with the din of 
industry and the rumbling of steam ears, that 
dear the burdens of trade, and thoueands of 
passengers between marts of business and the 
homes of a happy people, instead of being la- 
den with the war whoop of the savages and 
the diswal cry of the wolf and the bear. 

Here it was that that seed was scattered 
which the **Lord sifted a nation’’ to find.— 
Here was the nursery of civil and religious 

On the north, reposing upon the bosom of the | freedom, which has spread its offspring far and 
sea, lies Cape Anne, and far down to the | wide over the iand, **from the sea on the east, 
south, Cape Cod stretches out her crooked arm to the sea on the west.’’ The sun that rises 
over the waters, while between them lies the | fpom between the capes of Massachusetts till it 
curving outline of Massachusetts with its sete atthe golden gate of California, shines 
rocky coast. Here is the very vestioule of | ypon the joint heritage of the Puritans. Sure- 
New England,—the gateway through which | ly then may we thank God that we are their 
entered the effective Puritan element of Amer- | eons, and pray that He may forever save the 
can institutions. Here, at the beginning of |Gommonwealth of Massachusetts, and the 


the 17th century, it was that Gosnold explored | union of the States. 


How agreeable the contrast presented on | 
these two occasions, compared with the advent | 
of the Leyden Pilgrims at Plymouth ten or | 
twelve years before. | 


The ocean, with its restless waters, still 
‘throbs its everlasting pulse,’’ and “reflects | 
the eternal mechanism of the skies.’’ The 
game hills touch the horizon, and similar 
breezes fan the shore now. as at first witnessed 
by the eturm-tossed Puritans and Pilgrims. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRTHS, 
MAKRKIAGE3 AND DEATHS OF THE CITY OF 
SALEM. 





Copied by Ira J. Patch. 


{Continued from page 115.]} 

Rich’d Crannever & Elizabeth Woolland 
married by Major William Hathorne, 7th 
April, °65; son William born ye 27th De- 
cember, °65; da. Elizabeth borne 13th Septem- 
ber, 1668 ; sun Richard, 12th July, 1671 ; Ed- 
ward, borne 28th March, 1674. 

Isaack Cooke maried to Elizabeth Buxstone 
3d May, 64; their daughter Elizabeth, borne 
23d September, 1665 ; son Isaack born ye 9th 
llth mo. 1666; theire daughter Mary borne 
12th 9th mo. 1668. 


| George Cockes and Mary Mason were maryd 
23d February ’67 ; their son George borne the 
24th 9 mo, 1668 ; James borne the 3d of De- 
cembor, 1670; Mary born 20th June, “72. 

Corne:yus Concklin deceased ye 21st March, 
1667-68. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Corwin ye wife of Capt. 
George Corwin, deceased ye loth 7th mo 
| 1668. 

Capt. George Corwin and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brooks, widow, were married the 22d 7th mo. 
1669 ; theire daughter Penellopee was borne 


7th 6th mo “70 ; daughter Susana borne 10th 
10th mo 1672. 





Peter Cheevers and Lidda Haly were maried 
the 19th 21 mo 1669: their suns Peeter and 





Mr Rich’d Croad, his daugtter Sara borne 
by Frances, his wife, ye 3d 12th, °65; tieire | 
gon William, borne the 9th 12:h mo. 1667; | 
daughter Hanna, borne the L4th 9th mo. 1671; 
son John borne ye 25 12th mo. 1672. 


Mr. John Corwin & Margarett Winthrop 
were married the May. 1665; their son 
George born ye 26th February, 1666; theire | 
dun’r Elizabeth borne ye 23th Aprill, 1668 ; | 





t 


Samuel, being twins, borne the 29th 10th mo. 
1678. 


Henry Colborne & Sara Golt were maryed 
10th mo 1665; their dau. 
25th 10th mo. 1666, 


Cristian. borne 
and died Ist 6 mo “67; 
son Henry borne the 25th January, 1667, and 
dyed 17th 4th mo. ’69; Sara borne 21 21 mo, 
1671; Johanab borne 20th 7th mo, 1673, and 
died ve 2ith 7th mo. ’73: Mary borne the 


|17tt h mo. 1674. 
their daughter Lucy borne the 11th May. 1670; bade pean SaPe 


Daughter Hana born ye 4th 2d mo 1672. 


Giles Coreo maryed to Mary Britz 11th 
April, “64. 

William Cartice, his danghter Elizabeth 
borne by Alis, his wife, llth mo. 1668; 
daughter Hanna borne 6th mo. 1670. 


John Cole and Mary Knight were married by 
Major Wm. Hathorne the 28th May 1667; 
gon Jobo bo 18 May 1668; son Tbomas borne 
in November 1669 and dyed the same year. 
Mary. borne lst 7:h mo. 1671; Hanna borne 
12th 10th mo. 1674. 


Venus Collfox maryed to Mary Daye the 
20th August 1666; their daughter Elizabeth 
borne l4th June ‘67; daughter Mary borne 


2ith }lth mo °70; Hana borne 7th May, ‘72. 


Michaell, the son of Michaell Combes, borne 
by Juane, his wife the 224 March, 1668-9; 
theire son Jushua borne the 23d 12th mo. 
1670. : 

Thos. Clungen, his daughter Elizabeth borne 
by Eliza, his wife, in August, 1670. 

Mr. Phillip Cromwell and Mary Lomen, 
\widdow, were maried the 19th November, 
|1674. D_rithy, his former wife, dyed 23th of 
September, 1673. 

Abraham Cole and Sira Davis were maried 
the llth of June, 1670; theire son Samuell 
born l4th May, 1671, and deceased a month 
jafter ; Daughter Sara borne the 29th of Au- 
gost. 1672: Abraham, born 6th Jan 1674. 

Francis Collins, his son William, borne by 


and died 3 months after: son John borne 18th Hanna, his wite, 9sh 7th mo. ’69, deceased 9 


th mo 1674. 


months after; Abiguile born in October, 1671. 
Benjamin born 14th May, 1674. 


